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The Business of Selling 


By Harotp WuittrEHEAD 


Head of Department of Business Methods Sales Relations, 
College of Business Administration, Boston University 


253 pages Price, $1.40 


E leaves text for high schools presents a new point of view with reference 

to the whole problem of salesmanship training. While making clear -the 
vocational, psychological, and general education values of the subject matter, it 
subordinates these things to the service idea underlying all good salesmanship. 


The book is rich in vocational content and through its study students 
should be able to lay a solid foundation on which to build a successful 
career. Here is real practical help with the application of principles and 
theories to everyday selling. Ample material for classroom work is provided 
in the problems and questions following each chapter. Wholesale and 
specialty salesmanship are treated as well as retail selling. The presentation 
is friendly and interesting and illustrated by actual experiences. 


Essentials of Economics 
By Frep Rocers Fatrcuitp, Ph. D. 


Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 
544 pages Illustrated Price, $1.60 


RITTEN with a clear understanding of the mental ability of the average 

high school pupil, this book presents those facts and principles of the 

science that will help him to become a more intelligent citizen. The study is 

confined to fundamentals and avoids questions upon which there is difference of 

opinion, Facts are explained exactly as they are, and there is no attempt to 

Show how things should be. The treatment is scientific, up to date, and 
thorough and is reénforced by illustrations, charts, graphs, etc. 


Illustrative problems are given at the end of each chapter in order to 
clarify and apply the principles and train the student in economic reasoning. 
The definitions have been made to agree as closely as possible with popular 
usage. The book is written in an easy, simple, straightforward style. 
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Essential Language Habits 


By EstnHer M. Cowan, Northeast High 
School, Kansas City; ANNETTE Betz, Kan- 
sas City Junior College; and W. W. CHar- 
TERS, Professor of Education, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 


A language series which will get results 
because it talks directly to the pupil in 
language which he can understand and 
upon subjects in which he is interested. 


A carrying content which is based upon 
observations and activities within the 
child’s own experience. ESSENTIAL 
LANGUAGE HABITS. utilizes the 
wealth of information which children 
already have at hand upon entering 
school. 


Instructions and explanations which 
speak directly to the child, telling him 
just what he is expected to do and how 
he is to set about doing it. 


More games, drills, and exercises for the 
fixation of correct language habits 
than any other series. 


A three-book serics. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 

















A SHORT SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF BRITAIN 


By R. L. Mackie 


a which the people of Great Britain have de- 

veloped and to indicate the most significant 
facts in that Gevelopment. With a freshness in con- 
ception it meets the demands of those teachers of 
history who believe that the history of the people 
is a true history of the country. 


The idea of rational development in British his- 
tory and the importance of the economic back- 
ground in the political evolution are emphasized. 
Without converting the book into a purely social 
and economic history, a historical background ap- 
propriate to each period has been built up and 
the student of high school grace is introduced to 
the sociological aspects of history. 


In order to group connected topics for clearness 
in presentation, strict chronological order is at 
times abandoned. Descriptions of striking person- 
alities and romantic episodes have been included, 
and numerous illustrations, maps, genealogical 
tables, and a chronological incex add to the use- 
fulness of the book. 


Cloth. 446 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.88 


Raa 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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D. C. Heath & Co.’s Newest Books 


Manly—Bailey—Rickert 


Lessons in English 


Provides for supervised study, projects, 
training in conduct and citizenship, and 
for success in oral and written English. 


Watson and White’s 
Modern Arithmetics 


Are now equipped with Munro’s Stand- 
ardized Tests. 


Davis’ Modern Readings 


A choice selection from the best work 
of modern American and English authors. 
Two books for Junior High School age. 


Hart’s 
Junior High School Mathematics 


Book III of this valuable series is now 
ready. 





Bourne and Benton’s 
Story of America and Great 
Americans 
A new book for the fifth grade. Inspir- 


ing biography, simple style, and attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


Cuzzort—Trask 
Health Series 


“Health and Health Practices,’ for 
sixth and seventh years, and “Elementary 
Physiology, Hygiene and Sanitation,” for 
eighth year, are such books as progressive 
teachers will use with satisfaction. 


Buhlig’s Junior English 


A three-book series on the project plan. 
Emphasis upon minimum essentials, sim- 
plicity of treatment, and an abundance of 
interesting material for practice. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Dallas London 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS FEDERA- 


TION 


Massachusetts teachers have a real Federa- 
‘tion of teachers’ organizations in the state in- 
cluding the State Teachers Association. 

The membership is 15,000 due-paying mem- 
bers. It has always been a harmonious asso- 
ciation though there are divergent interests. 

Its success is due in large measure to the 
president, Miss Mary McSkimmon of Brook- 
line, one of the most efficient elementary 
school principals in the country and one of the 
most accomplished women teachers in New 
England, ranking in professional appreciation 
with the women college presidents. 

Miss McSkimmon is the only person in 
America who has been president of a State 
Association with thousands of members who 
has been re-elected year after year because of 
universal appreciation of her leadership. 


— 
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‘GREATEST LIVING AMERICAN WOMEN 

The National League of Women Voters has 
selected twelve eminent living American women 
at the request of an eminent South American 
Statesman. This is the list: Jane Addams, phil- 
anthropist ; Cecilia Beaux, painter; Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, politics; Anna Botsford Comstock, 
Laturai history; Minnie Maddern Fiske, stage; 
Louise Homer, music; Julia Lathrop, child wel- 
fare ; Florence Kena Sabin, anatomy; M. Carey 
Thomas, education; Martha Van Rennselaez, 
home economics; Edith Wharton, literature; 
and Anna Jump Cannon, astronomy. 








THE BOY SCOUT ADVANCE 


No one in America has ever done as much 
for the boys of his day as has James E. West, 
chief executive officer of the Boy Scouts, and 
the thirteenth annual meeting at the Boy 
Scouts Camps at Palisades Park July 9-10 will 
be the most notable meeting in the interest of 
boys that the new world has ever seen. 

Mr. West has been conducting a Round-Up 
campaign, which has netted a ciear gain of 
85,228, of whom 16,226 are Scout ofhcers. 

The present enrollment of Boy Scouts and 
their officers is 598,335 
on May 12. 
10. 


[hese were the figures 
They will be much higher by July 
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GOETHALS, EDISON, BELL, HOOVER, 
ELIOT 


Adding the name of Charles W. Eliot to the 





names otf Goethals, Edison, Bell and Hoover, 
who have been awarded medals ot honor 
for distinguished public service by the 


Civic Forum, is a deserved recognition of rare 
public service. Elihu Root, in presenting the 
medal, said :— 

“Dr. Eliot was able to see through 
the many misleading impulses that often car- 
ried 2way the multitudes. He discerned the 
underlying truth beneath. He was one of the 
greatest leaders of public opinion in Amierica 
in the past half century. His training has 
given him the habit of accurate thought. He 
was gifted by nature with accurate and re- 
strained expression and penetrating intelligence. 
He outgrew the presidency of Harvard and 
became an influence to the people of the 
entire nation.” 
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American Education Week, November 18 to 24. 
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FISHER TO BELLINGHAM 


Principal C. H. Fisher of Bloomsburg, Penn- 





sylvania, is to be president of the State 
Teachers College, Bellingham, Washington, 
when D. B. Waldo completes his year ad 


interim after the resignation of Dr. George W. 
Nash, who left to become executive secretary 
of the Education Society of the Congregational 
Churches. 

Mr. Fisher has had exceptional success at 
Bloomsburg. He is decidedly progressive pro- 
tessionally and in community leadership. Bel- 
lingham offers him a rare opportunity to make 
the best use of his constructive talent. 

National Education Association, 
Francisco, June 28-July 6. 
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A NEW NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 


Twenty miles from Boston, on the famous 
North Shore, at Pride’s Crossing, an exclusive 
residential district, on the Herbert Sears 
estate of torty-two acres, developed and 
groomed regardless of cost, is Kendall Hall, a 
new boarding and day school for girls, with 
summer and winter sessions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Kendall, after four- 
teen years ot eminently successful experience 
in the conduct of boarding schools, have gone 
trom Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, 
where they built up a notably successful school 
for girls and young ladies, and have established 
Kendail Hall, a new home school for girls with 
unrivaled opportunities for a home and school 
life. 

The Kendalis have demonstrated rare skill in 
safeguarding girls in these critical vears as 
skilfuily, scientitically, and sympathetically as 
can be done in the best homes. 

They have selected a faculty of high teaching 
art so that girls go frem their leadership to 
Radcliffe or Wellesley, Simth or Mount Hol- 
yoke, Simmons or Wheaton as well prepared as 
any girls who enter coilege and do as well in 
their college work. The buildings are match- 
less in appointments, with spacious halls, par- 
lors, reception rooms and dining hall, and 
students’ suites, each with private bath and 


toilet, all large outside rooms looking out upon 
the ocean or upon velvet lawns or park groves. 

The shore frontage has an ocean beach 
of three hundred feet with bathhouses as 
sumptuous as a millionaire could make them. 
There is a private pier out to deep water for 
steam or sail yachts or launches. 

On the thirty-five acres beyond the house, 
lawns, and gardens, is a wealth of foliage unsur- 
passed anywhere between the seas. There are 
hundreds of noble native trees from four to 
twelve feet in circumference, straight as an 
arrow and from 50 to 100 feet in height, real 
forest noblemen. There are more than one 
thousand other trees of grace and beauty of 
every variety that thrive in New England. 
There are more than ten thousand shrubs and 
vines of almost infinite variety selected so that 
there will be radiant wild-flower beauty every 
day from April to October. The gardens are 
like a fairy land with an acre ot varied bloom 
which the gardener’s art produces. 

New England welcomes a Home School that 
vies with the rarest appointment, the most 
gracicus culture, the most inspiring student 
devotion which expert leadership and com- 
panionship can provide girls who care to pre- 
nare for a cultured life or for college and uni- 
versity attainments. 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


J. McKeen Cattell, one of the most interesting 
men in progressive education, a psychologist 
with a vision so broad that he sees its possible 
service to the industries as well as to education, 
a man whose feet are on the ground while his 
thought is clear and always above the clouds, 
has associated with him: James R. Angell, Yale 
University; W. V. Bingham, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Raymond Dodge, Wesleyan 
University; S.J. Franz, Government Hospital for 
the Insane; G. Stanley Hall, Clark University; 
H. L. Hoilingworth, Barnard College, Columbia 
University; Charles H. Judd; University of 
Chicago; William McDougail, Harvard Univer- 
sity; W. b. Pillsbury, University of Michigan; 
Walter Dill Scott, Northwestern University; 
C. E, Seashore, University of Iowa; Lewis M. 
Terman, Stanford University; Edward L. 
Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; E. B. Titchener, Corneil University ; How- 
ard C. Warren, Princeton University ; Margaret 
Floy Washburn, Vassar Coilege; John B. Wat- 
son, The J. Walter Thompson Company; R. S. 


Woodworth, Columbia University; R. M. Yerkes, 
National Research Council. 

These eminent psychologists organized along 
unique lines “The Psychological Corporation” 
with the President, ] 
McKeen Cattell; first vice-president, Walter Dill 
Scott ; second vice-president, Lewis M. Terman; 
Thorndike ; 


following officers: 


chairman of the board, Edward L. 
secretary and treasurer, Dean R. Brimhall, with 
offices at 2617 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City. 

The principles on the basis of which it is 
organized are that psychologists shall share in 
the control of their own work; that there shall 
he increased attention to the applications ot 
psychology; that scientific standards shall be 
maintained and the public given means of learn- 
ing what these are; that psychology can be ad- 
vanced by taking up problems of economic 
value: that means shall be found by which part 
of the contributions of research to society shalt 
be reserved for further research. 
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Teachers are net attending the funeral of education. Why such solemnity ?—Arthur Dean. 
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EDUCATION IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


Fiitieth anniversary of “The National Conference of Social Work” in Washington May 16-23. 


The largest meeting by far in the fifty 
years. Four thousand registrations. Re- 
ceipts from registrations about $13,000. To 


appreciate this item it should be compared with 
the meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the N. E. A. in Cleveland with some- 
where from 8,000 to 12,000 in actual attendance 
and 1,600 registrations. 

The 4,000 were in actual attendance at the 
meetings. When meetings were in session the 
hotel lobbies were deserted. 

Everyone went early, stayed through, and 
gave intense attention. 

The slogan of the meeting for 1923 was the 
teynote of the meeting in Providence in 1922, 
as expressed in the address of the president, 
Robert W. Kelso: “ Sound social judgment rests 
upon plain, sober commonsense.” 

“ Prevention was the opening 
note of President Homer Folks, of the National 
Social Werk, on Wednesday 


evening, May 16. 


succeeds or 
Conference of 


Fifty years ago, 1873, there was an informal 
Milwaukee of the State 
Charity of Wisconsin, Illinois and Michigan. 
That little group was the seedling of the 4,000 


in Washington hity years later. 


meeting at Boards of 


Conference of 
New York. 
York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. 


The next year four states sent delegates to a 
Boards of Public Charities in 
The states were Wiscensin, New 


In i879 the name selected was “ The National 
Conterence of Charities and Correction.” In 
1883, forty years ago, the first meeting was 
eld in the South at Louisville. In 1889 the 
first meeting was held on the Pacific coast at 
San Francisco. 

Rsbert 


Dp 


Treat Paine of Boston was elected 
president in 1894, which marked a notable ad- 
vance, 

In 1896 for the first time the registration 
reached 1,000. 

In 1910 Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, 
was elected president—the 
honored. 


first woman thus 

The program tor eight days was a program 
of Problems. One day was devoted to each— 
Health Problems, Problems of Industry, Prob- 
lems of Government, Church Prob- 
lems, Problems of the Home, School Problems, 
and Public Opinion, 


Law and 


For the first time in fifty years an entire 
day was devoted to the Problems of the School. 


SPEAKERS AND SUBJECTS 


There were 230 speakers, and they were men 
and women who are figuring so largely in deal- 
ing with problems of universal interest that 
they were Think of pro- 
grams with such leaders as Homer Folks, Rene 
Sand, William Preston Beazell of the New York 


ereat attractions. 


World, John Dewey, Mrs. Helen T. Wo ley, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, Graham ‘Tavlor, Mary 
E, MeD well, R bert A Woods, C. M. Book- 


man, Shailer Maihews, George J. Hecht, editor, 
“Better Limes”; Grace Abbott, president for 
1924, Alexander Fleisher, Stuart A. Rice, Carl 
Van Doren, literary editor, the Century Maga- 
zine; Mrs. Honore Wiilsie Morrow, former 
editor of The Delineator; President Frank J. 
Goodnow, Johns Hopkins University ; Dr. Wick- 
iiffe Rose; Mademoiselle Marguerite Noufflard, 
Paris, France; Dr. Livingston Farrand, presi- 
dent Cornell University ; Dr. W. S. Rankin, Pro- 
fessor Haven Emerson, Dr. Charles J]. Hatfield, 
Dr. Lee Frankel, Dr. W. F. Lorenz, Dr. Kobert 
M. Yerkes; Dr. Ludwik, Geneva, Switzerland: 
Dr. Herman M. Biggs, Adolph Meyer, Thomas 
C. O’Brien, district attorney, Boston; Robert 
W. Kelso, president, 1922; Dr. Jeffrey R. Brack- 
ett, Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, Rev. Charles T. 
Bridgman; Frank J. Bruno, Minneapolis; 
Samuel M. Cavert, New York; Miss Marjorie 
Patten, Dr. Guy Montrose Whipple, Howard 
W. Odum, editor, Journal of Social Forces; 





Paul U. Kellogg, editor of The Survey ; Howard 
W. Nudd, M. 
Mrs. Helen T. Woolley in the Cincinnati leader- 
Joseph Kk. Hart, editor, Educational De- 
partment of The Survey; Eva Whiting White, 
Boston; Mrs. Daisy Alford Hetherington, San 
Francisco; Mrs. Jane Dexter Rippin, national 


Edith Campbell, who succeeds 


director, Girl Scouts; Robert MM. Yerkes, 
Edward M. Van Cleve, Miss Jane A. Neil, 
Chicago; Dr. Caroline Hedges, Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, Columbia University; Bleeker Mar- 
quette of Cincinnati, Dr. Alice Salmon of 
Berlin, Germany; Abbe Jean Violet, Paris, 
France; Paul L. Vogt, Royal Clyde Ague, 
Howard S. Braucher, Homer Borst, Arthur 


Holt, 
Pound of Harvard; Herbert C. Parsons, Bos- 
ton; Judge Frederick P. Cabot, Boston; John 
C. Gebhart; Dr. Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee; 
T. J. Woofter, Jr.; Dr. Wade Wright, Harvard; 
Miss Gordon Hamilton, Miss Ruth V. Emerson, 
Superintendent Herbert S. Weet of Rochester. 

Of the near 225 subjects there was hardly 
one that was not refreshingly new in its 
phrasing. Here are a few of the 225: The 
Social Case Method in Health Work; Unoccu- 
pied Fields in Health Promotion and Disease 
Prevention; Practical Application of Research 
Social Health Problem in Rural 


Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, Dean Roscoe 


Findings ; 
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Communities; Economic and Industrial Impor- 
tance of Health; Social Standards in Industry; 
Social Research in Industry; The Social Chal- 
tenge to Industrial Management; The Law’s 
Delay; Legal Aid Service in Social Work; The 
Church at Work in Community Service; Immi- 
grant Maladjustments; industry and_ the 
Home; The Human Side cf Housing; Physi- 


June 14, 1923 


cally Handicapped Children in School; Special 
Provision for the Mentally Handicapped 
Children; The School and Occupational Life; 
Sociai Work With Adults; Future Trends jp 
Sociai Programs: Public Opinion in Race Prob. 
Jems; Public Support of Social Programs: 
Spheres of National Life Untouched by Public 
Opinion. 


— }-——_ 


THE LEADERSHIP 


HOMER FOLKS, president of this fiftieth 
anniversary, was also president in the epoch- 
making meeting in Boston in 1911, a nationa! 
leader whose ideals are the highest, but who 
accepts nothing as ideal that cannot become 
real. He was the inspiration of the meetings 
of the eight days. Nothing rose to a greater 
height than his opening address, which placed 
the banner of social service on a new hill top 
of progress. 

DR. LIVINGSTON FARRAND, president of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, chairman of the 
first day’s program with Health, physical, civic 
and social, as the message to America, had ten 
meetings magnifying Hospital Social Service 
and Health, Unoccupied Fields in Health Pro- 
motion and Disease Prevention, Health Demon- 
Strations, Social Aspects of Medical Research, 
The Growth of the Social Point of View, Social 
Health Problems in Rural Communities, Eco- 
nomical and industrial Importance of Health, 
Mentai Attitude and Intelligence as Social 
Health Factors. 

Dr. Farrand’s devotion to the success of 
Health Day was heightened by liis own nota- 
ble address. 

REV. JOHN A. RYAN, National Catholic 
Welfare Council, Washington, was in command 
of the forces that dealt heroicaliy and manfully 
with Industry and its Problems. No meetings 
in the eight days were more vital or more 
constructive than those for which Mr. Ryan 
provided, as can readily be imagined from the 
topics: Child Labor, Social Insurance, Revising 
the Standard of 1912, Work in Factories, Work 
in Retail Stores, Social Research in Industry, 
Research in the Labor Movement, The Com- 
munitv and Industry, Industrial Investigations, 
Unemployment, The Eight-Hour Day in Con- 
tinuous Industries, The Social Challenge to 
Industrial Management, Social Aspects of the 
Labor Movement, Public Interest in Industrial 
Organization. 

DEAN ROSCOE POUND, Harvard Law 
School, lifted the Law and Government to new 
heights as his topics suggest: How Far Should 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts Under- 
take Social Case Work Administration; De- 
velopment of Public Health Protection and 
Promstion; The Law’s Delays; The Movement 
Toward Government by Boards and Commis- 
sions; Legal Aid Service and Social Work; 
Growth of Scientitic Understanding of Men- 


tality; Passing of the Institutional Period in 
Care and Custody. 

MRs. JOHN M. GLENN made a genuinely 
vital program on The Problems of the Church, 
Her topics were religiously as well as socially 
refreshing: The ‘Theological Seminary and 
Training for Social Work; The Seminary View: 
The Sociological Training of Ministers as 
Viewed by the Professional School of Social 
Work; Pastors and Social Work; 
Members and Social Work; Social 
Work Under Community Auspices. 

POKTER R. LEE, New York, had ten great 
mectings on The Problems of the Home from 
the Social Standpoint. Here are a few of his 
themes: Immigrant Maladjustments; Home 
Building for the Immigrant Family; The In- 
visible Environment of the Immigrant: Industry 
and the Home: Iselated Industrial Centres; 
Married Women in Industries; Enforcement of 
Laws Which Aftect [Immigrant Welfare; Public 
Officials; Private Agencies; Social Case Work; 
The Human Side of Bad Housing; The Frayed- 
cut Houses; Regional Planning for Housing. 

MRS. HELEN T. WOOLLEY of Detroit, 
who made Cincinnati famous by her applica- 
tion of psychology to social work, who was, 
before her marriage, one of the most impor- 
tant leaders in the faculty of Mount Holyoke 
College, Massachusetts, was the genius and 
master mind in the planning of the programs 
of the first School Day ever provided in the 
fifty years of social service meetings. She had 
thirty-six speakers in ten meetings of the day. 

Not only was Mrs. Woolley the director 
general of the day but in the evening session 
she had one of the outstanding addresses of 
the meeting. She let the vast interested audi- 
ence into the secret of her success in dealing 
with intricate and complex problems which 
present themselves in a_ scientific study of 
social conditions. Her account of’an attempt 
to promote better treatment of children in the 
household of a neighboring janitor while so- 
journing for a time in a great city, deserves 
recognition as a literary message in connection 
with a highly specialized social service. 

Mrs. Woolley rallied around her subject as 
notable an array of leaders as were present 
on any oi the eight days. Among her speakers 
were John Dewey, matchless in analyzing 
situations with constructive remedial sugges- 
tions; Dr. René Sand, Paris, France; Dr. Robert 
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M. Yerkes, Dr. Joseph K. Hart, associate edi- 
tor of The Survey; Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Dr. 
Guy Montrose Whipple, Owen R. Lovejoy, 
Edith Campbell, who succeeds Mrs. Woolley in 
her famous work in Cincinnati; Mrs. Elsie 
Johnson McDougall, Supervisor of Vocationai 
Guidance in three public schools of New York 
City, who deserves high rank as a close fol- 
lower of Booker T. Washington; Howard W. 
Nudd; Mrs. Daisy Alford Hetherington of San 
Francisco, and Superintendent Herbert S. Weet 
of Rochester, N.Y., the only public school offi- 
cial on the eight-days program. 

DR. JOHN H. FINLEY arranged a remark- 
ably attractive program for the closing day, a 
program that closed the eight days in a blaze 
of glory. Dr. Finley’s call to platform service 
in Norway and Sweden prevented his attend- 
ance at Washington, but the fruit of his labors 
was abundantly recognized and adequately 
appreciated. It was a program such as one 
rarely hears. There were men from the edi- 
torial staff of such papers as The Century 
Magazine, The New York World, The Survey, 
The Delineator, The Chicago Daily News, 
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Journal of Social Forces, Better Times, and 
the noblest of social workers, among whon 
were Robert A. Woods, Boston; William Pres- 

ton Beazell, Mary E. McDowell, Mrs. Henry 
Moskowitz, Dr. John Lovejoy Elliott, Dr. 
Graham Taylor, C. M. Bookman, C. H. Le 
Blond; Dr. A. R. Hatton, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; Dr. Alexander Fleisher, Stuart A. Rice, 
Franklin Thomas, John A. Kingsbury, Herbert 
Adolphus Miller, Oberlin College; Charles S. 
Johnson, George A. Hastings, Mrs. Lucia John- 
son Bing, Leroy E. Bowman, Gerald W. John- 
son, Paul U. Kellogg, Howard W. Odum, Allam: 
T. Burns, Graham Romeyn Taylor, Carl Van: 
Doren, and Mrs. Honore Willsie Morrow, the 
bright particular star of the day, if not of the 
week. 

Mrs. Morrow, former editor of The Delinea- 
tor, gave a wonderfully interesting revelation 
of the inner tife of the editorial sanctum of + 
general magazine from the standpoint of the 
editor and of the contributor. Personally, it 
was worth the trip to Washington just to hear 
her heart-to-heart talk to that group of earnest 
workers. 
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THE GREAT TEACHER 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Resist not evil with the arm of force 

To flame the fiercest passions of thy foe 
And grant fair love an undeserved divorce 
From charms of life that virtue would bestow. 
The potency that strikes the baneful blow 

Is but a minion of the fiends of hate 
Whom God and Nature will to overthrow, 

In spite of all the thunderbolts of fate 


That war is hired to hurl 


against the good and great. 


The paths, converging in the silent tomb, 
Lead to the open highways of the soul, 

Conducting life from transitory gloom 

Toward a shining and exalted goal, 


In quest of union with that 


larger whole 


Which fills the bread immensity of space, 
Depriving death of its mundane control, 

By meeting all its horrors face to face 

And greeting with a smile the happy human race. 


Great Teacher of all races of mankind, 

If we would give our hearts and hands to thee, 
Unlocking all the treasures of the mind 

To clear the visions of our destiny, 

What transformations would we quickly see 

In all the mission fields of human life. 

What nation that has won her liberty 

Would hesitate to sheath the sword of strife, 

Or hush the heart to hear the sounds of drum and fife? 


The lilies of the valley would not lie 
All crushed and crimson with our brother’s gore. 
The soul. of honor, that can never die, 


Would not be exiled from its native door. 


The waves of hate that dash against the shore 

Of human misery would cease to roll, 

For doves of peace would rise and, circling, soar 
From northern icebergs to the southern pole, 

To cheer the human heart and save its sinsick soul. 
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CHILD LABOR AND EDUCATION 


OWEN 





R, 


New 





Associating my topic with the general sub- 
ject of the mecting, it appears that my function 
is to doint out the negative nature of this com- 
bination—the relation of the school to occupa- 
tional life. 

The assertion that child labor and educa- 
tion are irreconcilable, that no occupational 
life educates, or that education is a cure or 
preventive of child labor, would be too 
broad. Our country boasts a host of men (or 
else they do the boasting themselves) who are 
called “ self-educated,” who came up through 
a childhood of labor and who are thankful for 
it, and many others who have become highly 
educated through a stubborn contest with early 
labor and on the fruits of it. 

We need first to define child labor, then to 
discuss the kind of educational opportunity we 
think children need, and then try to relate the 
two. 

I. We distinguish rather sharply between 
“child labor” and “children’s werk.” Let 1 
be understood that opponents of child labor do 
not advocate idleness. Idleness spells decay. 
Moreover the hardest thing to do with a child 
is to keep him idle; he is part of that cosmic 
force that keeps always on the move. He 
should not be stopped—he should be guided, 
the busy child is the happy child. 

To say that society has no suitable tasks 
for iittle children—which shall develop their 
bodies, stimulate their minds, kindle their 
imagination, clarify their moral conception and 
develop their esthetic nature—is to confess our 
own intellectual barrenness and the sterility of 
our modern industrial organization. 

Our confession is not usually so frank. On 
the cther hand, society condones a recognized 
system of exposure of children to labor by 
avowing that many children have to work; that 
family poverty must be recognized; that iu 
their section of the country the evil 1s much 
less extensive than elsewhere; that in their 
locality it is not an evil but a great educationai 
force; that most of the children who work are 
better off than they would be in their native 
country; or that they are negroes. The net 
result of our general condemnation of child 
labor—minus our specific defence of it —is an 
army of child workers—over a million in num- 
ber—in whose case it doesn’t matter very much 
what kind of school system we have in 
America, for they get none of it. These chil- 
dren are not the casual employees, the chore 
boys and errand girls who add useful tasks to 
their school days. They are not in school— 
they are at work—this is their daily experi- 
ence. The only other duties they perform be- 
sides work are eating and sleeping. Let us get 
this straight. 
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These children are emploved in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical pursuits, in coal mining and 
quarrying, commerce and transportaticn, in city 
street trades, tenement home manufacturing, 
domestic service and agricultural pursuits, 
Their hours of labor vary from eight a day— 
in states having the most advanced restrictions 
—to ten, twelve, or more, and in many occeu- 
pations no restrictions of hours give them any 
protection from a day limited only by utter 
exhaustion or the demands of the industry it- 
self. 

No efiective regulation of employment of 
children in tenement homes exists anywhere, 
The employment of children in street trades is 
theoretically regulated in a number of states, 
but nowhere, to our knowledge, with an effec- 
tive administration backed by public support. 
Bruce Watson of the Pennsylvania  com- 
mittee has aptly said that one result of the 
iegislative war on child labor has been to bring 
it inte secrecy and develop a system of indus- 
trial bootlegging. And no state has recognized 
the needs of the chiid in agricultural labor to 
the extent of furnishing a law with reasonable 
regulation of hours and with an administra- 
tion that would be effective. The U. S. Census 
of 1920 shows the following distribution of 
working children :—- 

10—15 Years 
PNP: GROWRBUDIE 0 :smcileewss sai ciswsuesicon cw 1,060,858 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry 647,309 


Pixtrnctom GE MURMETAIS 6.cock.ccc00sscscssese 7,191 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries.... 185,537 
TREMSOTETEIO ks wis in004:5'e'5. 5 era biniwseve'sia vie 18,912 
GRR. |< eccitite ra tiaw ea cis uke ene aunes 63,508 
Public service (not elsewhere classified).... 1,130 
PrOFESSIONAl SETVICE .occccccdccvcscccceesc 3,465 
Domestic and personal service ........+-+++ 54,006 
Clerical OCCUPATIONS .oKicccicie cs ctescaeceeee 80,140 


Ali our discussion of vocational education, 
manual training and apprenticeship systems, of 
work-study-play curricula, ete., is entirely be- 
side the mark when it comes to a considera- 
tion of the overwhelming majority of this mil- 
lion children of whom we are now speaking. 

We cannot dismiss this discussion, however, 
by the flat declaration that the kind of school 
does not matter, for it is obvious that one of 
the most potent agencies in the cure of the 
evil against which we have here complained 
is the school itself. The nature of our educa- 
tiona! institutions, therefore, the curriculum, 
the physical equipment, the administration of 
school attendance, the quality and training ot 
teachers, all are of vital importance. It 18 4 
notorious fact that one of the most frequent 
motives assigned by children or parents fot 
absences from school to work is that they 
were not interested in the school, were not 
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fearning anything, could not pass the examina- 
tions, etc., 

II. We shouid like to urge, therefore, that in 
order to appeal to a part of this army of a 
million child laborers and in order to hold those 
who are already in school, as well as to serve a 
fundamental function in the development ot 
our American democracy, certain considera- 
tions should -be involved in any program for 
improving or extending our school system. 
We offer the following suggestions.:— 

1. The schcol building and school premises 
should be safe, comfortabie, attractive, con- 
venient. The highest achievements of sanitary 
science thus far realized should be made appli- 
cable to every school building in which children 
are detained. 

2. The education of the whole child should 
be the goal; not merely the pouring into his 
mind of certain lessons drawn from abstract 
fieids, but the linking of his whole being to 
life and its problems. This includes training 
in health, development of the moral faculties, 
an appreciation of social obligation and oppor- 
tunity, a glimpse at art and beauty through 
training the esthetic faculties, and such a utili- 
zation of handicrafts as will link the child with 
those useful arts by which the material prog- 
ress of the world has been advanced. This 
means a practical and nct exclusively theo- 
retical program. ‘This would provide ample 
training of the hands, weuld include enough 
actual work to develop a real appreciation of 
industry and is best characterized by what is 
popularly known as the work-study-play plan. 

_3. ‘The whole atmosphere of the school should 
be inspiring. Children need enthusiasm and 
the studied methods by which this is crushed 
in many localities are perhaps quite as respon- 
sible for the breaking away of childhood from 
what would ultimately result in substantial 
development as are the attractions on the 
outside that tend to pull the child away. It is 
not always because the ‘ield of industry looks 
inviting that children shun a closed room, a 
dark corner, a deadly program. They have 
many dislikes, among the chief of which is the 
dread of being bored to extinction. 

4, Education should be American. In this 
we are not urging that our children should be 
taught to talk like the King of England or 
look like the Pilgrim fathers. We are urging 
ihat old-fashioned principle of Americanism— 
so feared by a multitude of our modern 120- 
vroof Americans, but so precious to men oi 
the type of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
and Madison—the right to freedom. We should 
not only have the courage to think for our- 
selves; we should grant to children the righ 
to think for themselves. It is important to 
remind ourseives occasionally that our subject 
deals not with instruction but with education. 
It has to do with the drawing out of those 
faculties which are in the child and need to be 
pulled, not pushed; expanded, not contracted. 
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5. We recognize the importance of an in- 
structed public. Obviously the race is still too 
ignorant—Americans with the rest. And there 
is real point in the argument that children 
should be taught to do something useful so 
that in later life they will not be devoid of a 
method by which to maintain themselves and to 
care for those who wili iater become dependent 
on them. We do not belittle this claim. On 
the other hand it is of great importance. But 
it should be borne in mind that the teaching 
of the child to do his own thinking, to use the 
iacilities ot what we rightfully call our system 
of English education, to learn to use the tools 
of expression—the ability tc read, to write, to 
communicate with past ages and with our 
contemporaries—are also of prime importance. 
Dr. John Cotton Dana has recently’ made the 
point that there is danger of putting too much 
emphasis upon the development of handicrafts 
among children, as compared with the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the thought life of the 
world. He reminds us that: “ Between the ages 
of six and fourteen, American children have 
45,000 hcurs of practical, vocational, industrial 
trainiig simply through iiving in an industrial 
environment; an environment of prodigious 
power to mould and fashion the spirit of the 
current ideal of material success. Not quite 
45,000 hours to be sure; for we must subtract 
the hours during which they are subjected to the 
formal education-for-wisdom which our schools 
administer. These hours of other-worldly train- 
ing are few indeed. They number for the average 
child, less than 7,000 in cight years of school.” 
He charges that these few hours—these 
7,000 hours—this 16 per cent. of the waking 
fime of the life of the child of school age, are 
in danger of being taken away by vocational 
enthusiasts who would use as much as possi- 
ble of this time in strengthening the occupa- 
tionai and business and money-making training 
which, he contends, every-day life in America 
seems to supply, out of school, in abundance. 
It is our belief that Dr. Dana’s contention is a 
valid protest against eftorts in certain quarters 
to segregate the children of manual workers 
and give them the kind of education which is 
supposed to be infallible in fitting the child 
to follow in the industrial footsteps of his 
parents. On the other hand, we should like to 
see the entire curriculum for all the children of 
schocl age shot through and through with 
vocational significance, not primarily for the 
purpose of teaching these children how to earn 
money by engaging in one or another voca- 
tion, but for the main purpose of giving them 
an appreciation of the methods by which the 
human race has maintained itself on the earth 
in past ages and is likely totakeits next steps 
forward. To learn to think, to develop vision, 
to develop sucial appreciation—these are the 
greatest tasks before the educational forces of 
our country—and these, curiously enough, are 
the tasks most likely to stimulate a spirit of 
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co-operation on the part of the children them- 
selves and win multitudes of those we have 
neither been able to drive or frighten. 

III. But granting all these improvements in 
cur educational system which we have urged, 
the question still remains how to connect the 
two; how to relate the American school to our 
army of child laborers. We simply urge that 
education shall be democratic. By this we 
mean that it shall be available to every child 
within our boundaries. Such a_ statement 
sounds terribly obvious! But it lives thus far 
only in theory. The oft-repeated assurance 
that a liberal education is available for every 
child is not only a stupid distortion of the 
facts but is a flagrant insult to multitudes of 
ignorant children who have no way of com- 
bating its insidious counsels or are unconscious 
of the actual facts. 

There are multitudes of children in this 
country who have no available opportunity to 
participate in the advantages offered by our 
school system, who are so remote either by 
physical distance or domestic poverty, or the 
absence of the institution itself—that their 
chances of becoming educated—in any sense 
understood by that word—are as great as the 
chance of a little Italian bootblack in the upper 
East-side of New York to become Emperor of 
Rome. One of the direct results of this failure 
to make: this educational system democratic, is 
Sctually- recruiting into our army of illiterates, 
hundreds more doomed to go through life 
witheut- any contact with an agency which, in 
theory, we regard as the most vital among our 
American institutions. 

While our army of illitcrates is slowly 
decreasing, it is still of appalling dimensicns, 
totaling in 1920 4,931,904 ten years of age and 
over. But an even partial analysis of these 
figures by states, indicates where the chiet 
trouble iies and should suggest the policy to 
be pursued. 2,786,551—considerably more than 
half of these illiterates-—are in twelve of our 
torty-eight states and are distributed as fol- 
lows :— 


INE. akrksa Vere cuio nl coheieviee~ snes 299,092 
EE ie csc sore arclanasSawaie haewe du 229,734 
I EINER = 3555 2's aiciavaeinialediedie 241,603 
CC MNNEEME ccc scascaeeocaesieccas 220,667 
{ RN 8 hg ccs sian eicactald elie le Bid 182,629 
Ae La § ac kh bia/evo aiid ouaeo elaseeae 295,844 
I Fo ake oars hacks 6 cso bral cin eee sansa ae 173,987 
NS ee err ree 146,607 
Rtas Dae San nesnanae 127,661 
TIME bio: a Sisccdé.ccsaedkic se ccnee cca See 
NE Vara wih ctasnuiosie mamas ca 131,006 
Se TO 312,699 


Education must be undertaken as a national 
enterprise. The theory that our Government 
has no right to intervene in the interest of an 
enlightened citizenry is as unsound as an 
objection to a state compulsory school attend- 
ance law. 

If a local community has the right to invade 
a private home to compel children to go to 
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school; if a county has the right thus to invade 
a community, and if a state has the right to 
thus invade a county, then the Government oi 
the United States has a right to invade a 
state if that state fails or refuses to produce 
its quota of educated citizens. There is no 
escape from this logic. If this means a Federal 
appropriation of funds to encourage educational 
improvements, we must face the issue. No 
money can be more safely invested than in the 
training of American children for life. 

’ Considerable uneasiness has recently been 
expressed by the mounting costs of education, 
especially college education. We are told that 
too many youth go to college who have no 
place there. Granted! But it is also true thaz 
too many youth are denied even a lock-in who 
ought to be there, and who would make fabu- 
lous social returns on the investment if 
they were there. But we are not here dis- 
eussing college education. We are down on 
iower levels. We have heard no complaint that 
too many children are in the grades or in the 
high schools. On the other hand, our census 
schedules teem with the unschooled of schock 
age. In 1920 the following children between 
seven and fifteen years of age were not in 
school :— 


ER acd er cagawe ean eawsexe® 108,443 
OME, | tid adie anime auniaeneweakee 33,534 
ree 102,387 
PEMD, oisiodiccweindinienccsssces, ee 
a RRR eNO eter 169,556 
re 50,934 
MR THOME. sip ccchdetascxnusowsnoccsls 140,56" 
IN, 6s iene’ cnisisies oe ainainces 129,635 
PS BD on bad awnsnecwdaescee 11,663 
ree 86,647 


This census shows a total of 1,437,783 chil- 
dren trom 7-13 years old out of school, and 
2,221,364 between 7-15 out of school. 

These children are for the most part child 
laborers although the census unhappily did not 
discover them. Imagine a census of child 
labor in agriculture gathered in January! It 
wili be noticed that the point at which child 
labor is most prevalent is precisely the point 
where our educational system most completely 
falls down; viz., in our rural communities. 

This is partly due to our inadequate system 
of rural schools :— 

A schoolhouse which is an architectural mis- 
carriage— erected on a little spot of desert. 

A curriculum built in the city. 

A teaching force without normal training 
and hired at less than a janitor’s pay. 

An attendance department which is a neigh- 
borhoed joke and is adjusted to the exigencies 
of local industry. 

And a school board made up of the three 
leading citizens with three duties to perform :— 
(1) Te keep the schoolhouse in as poor repair 

as possible without having it fall down on 
the children, which would cost more. 
(2) To protect the curriculum from change. 
(3) To keep the teacher’s salary down. 
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This is the combination the rural child 
laborer has to break if he is to break into the 
world of education. 

The eifects of this impoverished system of 
rural school life are beginning to be felt by 


cur educational statesmen and to be met by the 


modernized curriculum, the consolidated school, 
state attendance departments, etc. 

Unless we hasten this program we face the 
depopulation of our rural communities by thai 
enterprising type of pioneering idealists who 
have laid the most substantial foundation of 
our national greatness. Serious attention to 
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rural needs which shall make farming both 
profitable and attractive is vital to the solution 
of both the problem of child labor and the 
problem of education. 

Indeed it is only when we come to recognize 
that the welfare of the child both as a citizen 
and as a factor in our social and industrial 
future is the one desideratum, that we shall 
develop such a comprehensive program of child 
welfare as shail guarantee both the eman- 
cipation of our child laborers on the one hand 
and the emancipation of our 
system on the other. 
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OR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ROLLO G. REYNOLDS, PIIL.D. 


Teachers College, New York City 


| Editorial in The New York World, March 12, 1923.] 


Opinions of ninety-cight newspaper editors, 
250 public school superintendents and 403 news- 
paper readers, in cities all over the United 
States, as to what and how much school news 
should be published in daily newspapers are 
summarized by Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, director 
of the Bureau of [Educational Service oi 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in a 
book on “ Newspaper Publicity for the Public 
Schools,” recently issued. 

Dr. Reynolds also made a survey of news- 
papers in twenty-five cities to see how much 
and what kind of school news they are actually 
publishing. His survey led him to the conclu- 
sion, among other things, that :— 

“The local public school system is an impor- 
tant source of news in the daily press. 

“In general, the newspaper staft believes in 

oresenting constructive and informational news 
in regard to the public school. The proportion 
ef school news, sensational or destructive, 
which is found in the daily newspaper, is ex- 
tremely small. 
“Editors of daily papers consider school news 
of sufficient importance to command place on 
the front page of the paper and comment in 
ihe editorial column. 

“It would seem, therefore, that public schocl 
matters are of such importance to the com- 
munity as to place their emphasis in the daily 
newspapers at least on a level with the empha- 
sis given to society and professional sport. 
This is not the case.” 

Dr. Reynolds’ questionnaires apparently 
probed some sensitive spots on both sides. 

Anguished editurs include in their replies the 
iollowing suggestions as to how school author- 


ities might obtain for school matters a little 
larger proportion of news space. 

“It is the unusual that is news”; “ Regular 
routine matters dc not interest readers”; 
“Welcome representatives of the press, deal 
with them frankly and tell them the truth”; 
“News should be written from the standpoint 
of the public, not from the standpoint of the 
echool.” 

Indignant 


superintendents retort with: 
, 


“Newspapers lack the school point of view”; 
“Injudicious criticism of the schools by imma- 
ture and inexperienced reporters”; “ Empha- 
sis placed on the wrong thing”: “Facts dis- 
torted”; “School news used for political pur- 
poses’; ““News too often rewritten by —edi- 
*; “Put in inconspicuous places”; “ Much 
schoo] news is given cut by educators who 
jon't understand newspapers and written by 
reporters who don’t understand — educa- 
tion.” 

The 403 readers were asked to select the best 
and the poorest articles out of ten clippings 
dealing with the health of school children. 

They selected as the best an article beginning 
with the words “ Ye Editor,” and advocating a 
health crusade. 

Out of the dust of battle, however, Dr. Rey- 
nolds emerges with a program for school in- 
formation service in the daily newspaper, de- 
signed to be of use to the schools, the news- 
papers and the reading public. And he adds, 
kindly, that “if the attitude of newspaper men 
toward this study is an indication, the school 
administrator will find himself met more than 
half way by editors in any efiort to inform his 
public in the daily press.” 
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“I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
visible, with liberty and justice for all,” 


republic for which it stands; one nation, indi- 
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CINCINNATI’S LATEST BEST 


[ Editorial.] 


Superintendent Randall J. Condon and _ his 
body of principals and teachers have achieved 
many phases of notable community service, but 
never anything quite comparable to their use of 
the campaign for the community chest to give 
meaning to social service teaching in connection 
with the various subjects of the curriculum and 
in helping to create an attitude throughout the 
city toward social service which would enlist 
the largest possible number of people in that 
community undertaking. 

No soliciting of funds was allowed in the 
schools, but the effect of this educational work 
was one of the greatest assets of the campaign, 
voth in its immediate elfiect and in its far- 
reaching influence upon community welfare. 

A pamphlet of forty-eight pages was issued 
for use in the month of April, the month in 
which the campaign for the community chest 
was inaction. It was not the first year in which 
the schools have featured this work, but it 
was crganized more educationally than ever 
before. 

In the Foreword Superintendent Condon 
said :— 

“The community chest stands for the social 
conscience of Cincinnati. It is an expression ot 
the organized good-will and neighborliness of 
the city and represents the purpose of the peo- 
ple to assist the needy, care for the unfortu- 
nate, feed the hungry, make the sick well, help 
the helpless, and give cheer and courage to the 
hopeless; and to do this in a unified manner so 
that there may be no unnecessary expenditure 
ot money and no misdirected energy; so that 
there may be no duplication of effort, and no 
need unmet. 

“While meeting the needs of society as they 
appear today, the conimunity chest is also look- 
ing to the future, and through the support of 
1ecreational and educational activities and 
agencies is helping to lay the foundation for a 
petter social order from which many of the 
present needs shall have disappeared. Through 
education and correciion the community chest 
is trying to get at the source of the trouble 
and to cure the disease by removing the cause, 
and its ultimate success will depend upon the 
education of the people to a clear understand- 
ing of the purposes and policy of the organiza- 
tion. 

“The schools and the community chest have 
a common educational purpose, viz.: [To re- 
move, as far as possible, the causes of physical, 
mental, and moral disease; of poverty and sut- 
fering; and to see that whatever need Goes 
exist is met through the generous co-operation 
of al] the people. To teach the community that 
each man is his brother’s keeper, and that ly 
yaust carry his full share of responsibility for 
his brother’s welfare,” 
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The utilization of the occasion for inspiratioy 
to think on the various interests to be aided 
hy the community chest in the various schoo} 
subjects is indicated by the seven pages oj 
the pamphlet devoted to arithmetic in Grades 
IV., V., VI., VIL, and VIII.. 

Cleveland, with a population of 796,836, esti- 
mates that illness and all forms of disease cost 
the city $25,000,000 a year. At the same rate, 
what does ill health probably cost Cincinnati 
with a population of 401,247? 

According to estimates carefully worked out 
by statistics, 8,000 of the people living in Cin- 
cinnad are ill every day in the year. What per 
cent. of the population is this? 

In May, 1922, 74,124 contributors gave 
$1,672,472 to the community chest fund. What 
was the average amount per contributor? 

If in the coming community chest campaign 
we have 490,000 contributors each giving the 
above average contribution, how much will the 
total be? 

The net cost of the campaign and collection 
was 1.6 per cent. of the amount collected. How 
many dollars did the campaign cost? 

How much should the next one cost at that 
per cent. and based on the supposition in prob- 
lem 3? 

Before the community chest idea was de- 
veloped each social agency solicited for itself, 
so that 15 per cent. of the money contributed 
was spent in the mere securing of the money. 
Basing your calculations on the two preceding 
problems, how much money is saved by the 
community chest plan of collection? 

If we put all these dollars on a_ gigantic 
scale, how many tons would they weigh? (A 
silver dollar weighs 34 ounce.) 

If $22,281.34 was spent in getting pledges and 
in collecting the community chest fund of 
$1,672,472, what per cent. was spent for pledg- 
ing and collection? 

The City of Cincinnati spent $162,351.50 in 
i921 to preserve the health of all of us. How 
much is this for each of the 401,247 people in 
our city? 

A man who earns $50 per week gave $1 of it 
to the community chest. What per cent. of his 
annual salary was this? 

The community chest needs approximately 
$2,006,000. What should be the average dona- 
‘ion of each of the 401,247 people in our city? 
If 25,300 people fail to give any of their share. 
how much more will each of the others have 
to give to make up the deficit? 

Cleveland has 2.8 hospital beds per 1,000 popu- 
iation, New York 5 hospital beds per 1,000 
population, Boston 4.8 per 1,000 population, and 
Cincinnati, 5 per 1,000 population. Show by a 
eraph a comparison ot the number of hospital 
heds in these cities. 
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One cent given by each person in Cincinnati 
(401,247) each day, would mean how many 
dollars given to the community chest? 


Thirty-two adults and 10,761 children were 
treated at the Free Dental Clinic in a year. 


a. 
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The community chest paid the total expenses 
emounting to $6,900. Find the average cost 


per case for treatment. 
The application in grade work in English 
was even better than 1n arithmetic. 





AN APOSTLE OF HUMANITY TO ANIMALS 


This year and the present month mark the 
cne-hundreth anniversary of the birth of 
George Thorndike Angell, the record of whose 
achievements in behalf of dumb animals sheds 
greater lustre as time advances. What Lincoln 
and Garrison and Phillips did for the human 
slave Angell did for the defenceless animal. 
It was said of him at the close of his life that 
he had converted his country and his fellow- 
men to a permanent policy of “kindness to ali 





living creatures.” ‘True it is today that the 
influence of his useful and immeasurably fruit- 
tul life is as powerful and pervasive as when 
he was espousing the cause that made him 
international! y famcus. 

He founded the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and its 
monthly organ, Our Dumb Animals, in 1868. 
the American Band of Mercy in 1882, and the 
American Humane Education Society in 1889, 
as but a part of his contribution to a move- 


ment promotive of the best type of American 
citizenship. 

Known and honored all over the civilized 
world as the “friend of animals,” George T. 
Angell was none the less the friend of man- 
kind. Making his appeal with tongue and pen 
to millions of men, women, and children, he 
taught them that cruelty was despicable and 
degrading; he sowed the seed of kindness and 
mercy in human hearts, and dispelled those 


prejudices, 
that destroy the friendly and peaceful relations 
among men. 

We may well recall at this time a few lines 
penned by this indomitable pioneer in one of 
the most beneficent of modern movements :—- 

“Not until our law shall have been perfected 


misunderstandings, and suspicions 


by further legislation and judicial decisions; 
not until our agents shall be found in every 
town; not until the rich shall give from. their 
abundance in streams rather than driblets, and 
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the poor according to their ability; not until 
the pulpit and the press, those tremendous 
engines of good or evil, shall speak plainly on 
our behalf; not until our paper, or its equiva- 
lent, shall be read in every school of the state, 
and every school boy and girl of the state shall 
be faithfully instructed as to the rights and 
wrongs of animals—-not until all these things 
have been accomplished, shall we begin to feel 
that we are properly coming up to the magni- 
tude of our work. And then, when all these 
shall have been accomplished, if there shall be 
found in Massachusetts (which may God 
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grani') brains, hearts, and humanity so large 
that the State cannot give them scope—why, 
the naticn and the world lie before us, with 
necessities just as great.” 

The life and labors of George T. Angell 
marked a humanitarian epoch in American his- 
tory during the years from 1865 to 1909. The 
gospel of justice and compassion which he pro- 
claimed so inspiringly will continue to bless 
not only the animal kingdom, but the men and 
women and children who acknowledge its spirit 
and put it into the practice of their lives. 
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FIRST NORMAL SCROOL IN AMERICA TO CELEBRATE 
CENTENNIAL BY PAGEANT OF EDUCATION 


The attention of all educational America is 
turned towards the little town of Concord, Vt., 
for in that village on the evenings of August 14 
and 15 will be celebrated the one hundreth anni- 
versary of the founding of the first norma! 
school upon this continent by Dr. Samuel Reed 
Hall, March 11, 1823. 

Mr. Hall was always deeply interested in 
education, and when, in 1823, he received a cali 
to the pastorate of the Concerd Corner Con- 
gregational Church, he accepted it only upon 
the condition that he be allowed to establish 
and maintain a seminary with special reference 
to the traiing of teachers for the common 
schools. 

Although previous to 1823 there had existed 
academies where students might prepare them- 
selves for teaching, the Concord Academy is 
generally regarded as the first normal school 
in America, its claim to this distinction being 
based upon certain facts. IT irst, because Mr. 
Hail’s declared purpose in establishing this 
school was to elevate the condition of educa- 
tion by furnishing teachers specially trained 
for their vocations; because his “ Lectures on 
School-Keeping” constituted the first forma! 
instruction on pedagogy in America, and wher. 
published in 1829 were the first printed work 
upon the subject of teaching; and lastly because 
of the practice schocl of younger pupils which 
Mr. Hall maintained. . The methods which he 
first employed are now in use in practically 
every normal school in the country. His 
“T.ectures on School-Keeping” are especially 
interesting in that, while gleaned solely from his 
own experience, they contain the germ of many 
of the principles of modern education. We find 
him stressing the necessity of teachers having 
an understanding of the child's viewpoint and 
of arousing the child’s curiosity, and we note 
his use of concrete objects for illustration, 
rather than relying upon theory and psychology 
alone. 

The Pageant which celebrates the founding 


of this first normal school has been written by 
Miss Madeline Randall of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and will be presented under her direction in the 
town of Concord on the evenings of August 14 
and 15 with a local cast of around 300. A 
grand-stand will be erected with a seating capac- 
ity of 3,000. The pageant depicts the evolu- 
tion of Education from earliest times down to 
the present, ending with a Vision of the Future. 
In the introduction Concord enthrones Edu- 

cation, rekindles upon her altar the flame first 
tighted by Dr. Hall and arinounces a Pageant 
in his honor, addressing I*ducation in the fol- 
lowing iines :— 

One Hundred years have passed, O Education, 

Since one to thee did here make his oblation. 

The flame he first did light we now rekindle; 

Too long its gleam we have allowed to dwindle. 

Thy first and noblest servant in Vermont 


His spirit yet this shrine doth seem to haunt. 


(Dr. Hall enters and stands at one side of the altar, 


also other participants of Normal School scenes.) 


While others followed, he the way did pave. 

First Normal School in all this land he gave. 

His ardor in thy cause could naught appal— 

The noble Dr. Samuel Reed Hall. 

In honor of his service to the state 

We'll history in Pageant form relate; 

Development of Education trace 

From earliest time and throughout every race. 

Through pagan era and in Christian nation, 

Through Middle Ages and in Reformation 

How Education's flame was kept alive 

We'll trace, and how in modern times did thrive, 

Till lastly in America we show 

The steps by which Enlightenment did grow. 
(Spoken to audience :) 

Vermont’s high contribution to the cause— 

That step deserves your heartiest applause. 

Sut now ’tis time our pageant did begin. 

We trust the whole will your approval win. 


Then follow the various episodes arranged 
as follows :— 
Episode I. 
can Red Men. 








Education before Civilization. The Ameri- 





Ep’ 









i od i | 
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Indian boys learn to hunt and fight; girls to plant, sew, 
cook, etc. Ceremonial dances: Planting the Corn; the 
Peace-Pipe dance. 


Episode II. The Oriental Nations at the Court of 
Education. 

China, India, Persia, Egypt, and Israel, each relate 
what their people have contributed to the cause of 
Ediication. Dantes: Oriental solo dance; dance by 
the Attendants of Education. 

Episode III. Education with the Classical Nations. 

Scene 1. Greece. Socrates and the Cup of Hemlock. 
His argument as to whether it be right for him to 
escape or not from prison demonstrates the “dialecti- 
cal” or “Socratic” method of education. 

Interlude I. Greek Solo Dance. 

Scene 2. Rome. Her Educators: Cicero, Seneca, 
Quintilian. 

Episode IV. 
multitude. 

Interlude I]. The Pavane. Danced by Knights and 
Ladies of Medieval times. 

Episode V. Education in the Middle Ages. 

Education in the monasteries: the Seven Liberal Arts, 
the copyists, the monastery school: Knightly Educa- 
tion, the Seven Perfections of a Knight; the Print- 
ing-Press. 

Episode VI. The Renaissance and Reformation. 

Scene 1. The Renaissance. Italy rescues Education 
from the arms of fallen Rome and_ revives the 
Classics. 

Scene 2. The Reformation. Protestantism the mother 
of Universal Education. Martin Luther at the Diet 
of Worms answers to his doctrines: is made prisoner 
by his friends and carried off to a castle; he plans to 
translate the Bible into simple German and to establish 
common schools that all may learn to read the Bible 
for themselves. Result: Civil and religious freedom 
given to the world; the German people given a lan- 
guage; foundation laid for the Common School Sys- 
tem. 

Episode VII. The Innovators or Reformers in Edu- 
cation. 

Scene 1. They are named: Montaigne, Bacon, Ratke, 
Comenius, Milton, Locke, Francke, Fénelon, Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, etc. 

Scene 2. Froebel and the Kindergarten. 

Scene 3. A Yorkshire School of the 19th century, 
wherein Dickens depicts the evils of his day. 

Episode VIII. Early Education in America. A Colonial 
dame and her School. 

The horn-book: New England Primer: catechisms: 
birch-bark writing books; making of ink, quills, 
samplers; knitting, spinning, etc. 

Interlude III. The Minuet. Danced by _ children of 
1823. 

Episode IX. | Concord’s contribution to the Educational 
System of the United States, the First Normal School 
upon this continent. 

Scene 1. Mr. Hall receives a call to the pastorate of 
the Congregational Church at Concord Corner, and 
accepts it upon the condition that he be allowed ‘> 
establish and maintain a seminary with reference to 
the training of teachers for the common schools. 
Scene 2. The Columbian School becomes the Essex 
County Grammar School. 

Rev. Mr. Hall interviews a prospective pupil and ex- 

plains to him the work of the school; courses offered; 

the practice school; Mr. Hall’s lectures on Pedagogy; 
his invention of the blackboard, ete. 


The Great Teacher. Christ teaching the 
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Episode X. Negro Education in the Sixties. A Plan- 
tation night-school. 
Interlude IV. Money Musk. 
Episode XI. Modern Education. 
Finale. A Vision of the Future. 


In the Finalé Concord addresses the follow: 
ing lines to the audience: 





Our pageant now is nearly through. 
We trust we’ve pleased you all. 

We've sought with honor to endue 
The name of Dr. Hall. 


Of Education you have seen 
The growth from earliest time; 

And what the progress made hath been 
In every age and clime. 


Our modern learning, you discern, 
Is sum of yesterday. 

From past to future we now turn; 
A boon from her we pray. 


God grant the time be near at hand 
When war no more can be; 

When Brother Love shall rule each land; 
Nor might bind liberty. 


Enlightenment, we turn to thee, 
In this a world-wide task. 

Let all the world thy torch gleam see 
And in its radiance bask. 


Fear not if scoffs you should endure; 
The hearts of all men blind. 

Thy future task is to secure 
World Peace to all mankind. 


If guidance in this task you need, 
Learn of the Great Divine. 

“The Brotherhood of Man” his creed. 
To Him thy task resign. 


(Here the music of the hymn is softly played.) 


Come, players all, and audience, too, 
Come join our common prayer: 

That Love and Reason shall subdue 
All Hatred everywhere. 


(Here all the players of the pageant come onto the stays 
singing the following words to the tune of “Materna.”) 


O Education, soon we pray, 
Bring in that day of joy 

When Reason shall all passion sway 
And naught shall peace destroy. 

When neither graft nor greed nor might 
Shatl in the world hold place; 

Put men shall seek thy beacon light, 
And Reason rule each race. 


O spread thy torch gleam far and wide; 
Let it the wide world span. 

And let the truth Christ taught abide: 
“The Brotherhood of Man.” 

When Learning and Christianity 
In struggle joined shall be, 

O then, and not till then we’ll see 
World Peace and liberty. 

Grand tableau. 
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WONDERS OF TODAY 


Cc, 


E. 


REID 


Hays, Kansas 


[From Broadcasting Service in Kansas City.1 


When the first locomotives were seen a hun- 
dred years ago they created as much astonish- 
ment as the story of the enchanted horse did, 
and were named “ The Iron Horse.” Now the 
electric locomotive soars over the Rocky Moun- 
tains with the power of thirty-five hundred 
horses, and carries hundreds of people in such 
ease and comfort as the minds of ancients were 
not capable of imagining. 

Some of these Arabian Night tales told of the 
hero being carried on his adventure on the back 
of a great eagle. Our aircraft may be the 
latest form of the winged horse or it may be 
the burden-bearing ezgle in its fulfillment of 
ancient dreams, but no early story teller dared 
conceive of the possibility of this child of his 
tancy taking such real and wonderful form. 

In one ship is carried the power of 180,000 
horses—a line of horses, four abreast, extending 
over a distance of ninety miles, and all puiling 
together. 

In one generator is sufficient light for one 
hundred thousand homes. We have almost lost 
the ability to be astonished or to wonder at our 
own accomplishments. It is difficult to find such 
enthusiasm now as that which described the 
first electric trolley car when it appeared in Bal- 
timore, less than forty years ago, in these words: 
“As the handsome car, filled with its human 
treight, reached up its slender arm, lightly touch- 
ing with its hand the wire that looks like 4 
spider’s silken thread, it spins away, over grades 
and around curves, obedient to the slightest 
gesture of the motorman, who knows not what 
force he commands. Wonderful, indeed, seems 
this unseen power that lightly wafts the tons 
of freight along, but obedient and submissive it 
is to him who has read its laws. It is powerful 
but to serve.” 

What was wonderful in 1885 is commonplace 


now, and yet clectricity is just as wonder in- 
spiring today as it was thirty-odd years ago, be- 
cause of the new powers and uses which are 
continually being developed, and which seem 
almost etdless. Many of the greatest develop- 
ments of modern science, some of the most im- 
portant to us in our scheme of life, have origi- 
nated within the past thirty vears. 

By means of the X-ray, produced by elec- 
tricity, we are enabled to see into and through 
opaque objects. The value to the human race as 
shown in medicine, dentistry and surgery can 
hardly be estimated. 

The first electric automobile, and this was the 
lirst type of automobile, was made _ only 
thirty-three years ago. The first moving pic- 
ture came a year later. The phonograph is but 
little older. Marconi’s first feeble impulses 
were detected less than thirty years ago, and 
from this beginning, which was received by the 
world with but little faith and enthusiasm, has 
grown the modern radio, which you, who are 
listening this afternoon, are using as the most 
recent of the modern applications of electricity, 
and which has seized the world in a grasp not 
approached by any other man-derived influence. 

This present-day miracle in electricity is a 
stupendous and revolutionary achievement. I¢ 
was only in October, 1876, less than fifty years 
ago, within the lifetime of comparatively young 
men, when Professor Bell made the first outdoor 
trial of the speaking telephone, ard talked over 
‘wo miles of wire from Boston to Cambridge to 
nis associate, Thomas Watson, on the formet 
occasion. 

A few months ago, last October, there was 
exhibited in New York City a moving picture 
that spoke out its own story. This was the first 
large scale demonstration of the “talking 
movie.” Its possibilities are obvious. 
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Off with your hat as the flag goes by, 
And let the heart have its say; 

You're man enough for a tear in your eye, 
That you will not wipe away. 


You're man enough for a thrill that goes 
To your very finger tips :— 

Aye! the lump just left in your throat that rose; 
Spoke more than your parted lips. 


Lift up the boy on your shoulders, high, 
And show him the faded shred, 

Those stripes would be red as the sunset sky 
If death could have dyed them red. 


— 


THE OLD FLAG 


BY HENRY C, BUNNER Te 


— — 


The man that bore it with death has lain, 
This fifty years or more; 

He died that the work should not be in vain 
Of the men who bore it before. 


The man who bears it is bent and old, 
And ragged his beard and gray— 

But look at his eye,—fire, young and bold, 
At the tune that he hears them play. 


The old tune thunders through all the air, 
And strikes right into the heart, 

If ever it calls for you, boy, “Be there!” 
Be there, and ready to start. 


Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
Uncover the youngster’s head! 

Teach him to hold it holy and high, 
For the sake of its sacred dead. 














Par. 
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CLARA BARTON 

[“Clara Barton, the World’s Greatest Humanitarian.’ 
By Charles Sumner Young. Boston: Richard Badger. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 445 pp. (6 by 10 inches).] 

Dr. Charles Sumner Young has done well to 
give the world as an imperishabie monument a 
noble, brilliant “Centenary Tribute ” volume on 
the life and work of Clara Barton, the world’s 
greatest humanitarian, founder of the American 
Red Cross Society, founder of the National 
First Aid Association of America. 

Dr. Charles Sumner Young, now of Boston, 
was one of the most prominent men in the 
National Education Association and of the 
Department of Superintendencce of the 
National Education Association when we be- 
came editor of the Journal of Education, in 
1886. He had been president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, and was near presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. in the election of 1886. 

He was then state superintendent of Nevada, 
and was one of the highly effective speakers 
at various sessions of the Association. 

Dr. Young was for several years one of the 
closest friends of Clara Barton in her later life, 
and he has told the story of Clara Barton’s life 
in one hundred and three chapters. 

There will always be a halo about the life 
of Clara Barton, because of the part she had in 
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the Civil War, because of the creation of the 
Red Cross, and of the National First Aid, and 
it is cause for sincere gratitude that there is 
cuch an account of her beautiful life, conse- 
crated service and humanitarian inspiration. 

Dr. Young is largely responsible for having 
April 12, 1923, set apart as Clara Barton Day, 
and his story of the life of Clara Barton was 
ready for the centennial day. 

In every way Dr. Young has made the story 
so natural, so in sympathy with her life, 
so throb with personal appreciation that it 
makes her an example for all people of all 
ages. Though born in Oxford, Massachusetts, 
she was in a genuine sense a woman of 
America and of the world. The story is so 
told that Dr. Young really makes it a vivid 
history of the Civil War. 





PLUCK 


I’ve paid close heed to the ways of men, 
l’ve observed what the world calls luck— 
I have silently marveled now and then 
At the potent power of pluck. 
And this is a bit of truth I hail, 
A sentence that’s worth one’s heed, 
“The man who’s always afraid he'll fail 
Doesn’t stand much show to succeed.” 
—Selected. 











Gregg Shorthand Manual 


Gregg Speed Studies 
A dictation book plus. 


A Complete Chain of Stenographic Instruction 


Four Strong Links That Pull Together 


In these books imitative processes have been discarded for problems that develop 
constructive ability. 


A complete presentation of the Gregg system of shorthand. 


A full fledged text, correlating with the Manual as 
logically as a ledger does with the cash book. 
line between theory and _ practice. 


The New Rational Typewriting 


| 


It completely eliminates the 
A definite speed building program. 








Secretarial Studies 


effectively the demands of present-day business, 


Based on scientific research, it presents features never before incorporated 
in a typing text. The underlying idea in the New Rational is to develop 
unusual typing power—which involves more than the mere operation of the 
keys—by eliminating negative, mechanical imitation, and substituting positive, 
constructive work that secures constant attention and vital interest. 

The old Rational is the unchallenged leader of today; the new Rational simply 
carries it into a bigger area of accomplishment. 


This book undertakes the solution of three specific problems: 

(a) To give the student a useful, workable background of business knowledge, 
correlated with stenographic work. 

(b) To develop and perfect his ability as a shorthane writer and typist. 

(c) To provide sufficient laboratory work in solving definite secretarial problems 
to develop real business power. 


Equipped with these books, your Stenographic Department is prepared to meet 


No overlapping—no wasted effort 











THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE LURE OF CALIFORNIA. 
ALMIRA BAILEY 

Californians who are Californians, while they may be 
proud of their state even unto (I blush to say) cockiness, 
yet they will never know the lure that California holds for 
cold-country and far-country folk. 

This was in the movie, in the state of Washington. The 
seducer was chasing the seducee through a_ hoary and 
stupid plot, but the setting was the grounds of a rich 
Pasadenan; except Pasadena, only in dreams and seed 
catalogues could there have been such a place to dodge 
about in. The seducer peeked out from a gorgeous 
bougainvillea and saw his amour posing for flight under 
a lacy pepper tree; as he ran she hid herself so that she 
was framed by a superb Dorothy Perkins, and then 
rushed frantically away to swing by her hands under a 
wistaria, and so on, until she was rescued from under a 
magnificent Cecile Brunner. 

That picture will go everywhere. It will be seen in arid 
Arizona, in blizzardy Kansas, in factory-smoked Lynn, 
Lowell and Lawrence, and amid the flowerlessness of 
Tonopah, Nev. It must be true, they'll reason, for there’s 
the picture. So it becomes an ideal, a lure, a hope for 
Utopia—California ! 

A native away from home might see this picture and 
puff all up with pride in “My California,” but his would 
be the love of a reality, not the lure of an ideal. 

This picture on the screen brought back all the old lure 
of California before I knew her and loved her so. Funny, 
but this dream California, this fairyland, this Eden-Para- 
dise, is one and the actual California is another. I saw 
the picture and said: “Ah, California! A place I knew 
long ago, back East.” And this is no disparagement—none. 

Heaven, with its hard, hot gold streets, with no evening 
to break the monotony, never meant much, but California, 
covered from end to end with always roses under a tur- 
quoise sky, always sunkist, with oranges and grapes wait- 
sing to be plucked—there’s where I wanted to go. An over- 
.seas nurse told me of some English women who talked 
‘of “Caleefornia” as they'd speak of Paradise. 

She is a disputed beauty, to be sure. But people never 
argue over the charms of New Mexico or Missouri. Those 
who have an inferiority complex on the subject are rabid 
—as rabid as people who grow anti-religious. I know a 
woman in Connecticut; every winter she has chilblains and 
neuralgia and her annual grip, but the moment spring hints 
‘she writes me a nasty letter about how sorry she is for 
Californians that they cannot know the joy of spring after 
ia hard winter; not a peep out of her during her winter’s 
hibernation. 

“Why do you scold me?” I asked. “You never hear ME 
brag.” And then she snapped back across the continent: 
“Yes, but I notice you stay out there!” 

Even the rabids recognize the lure, which is why they 
‘rave; to all the others she is that great Eden which Adam 
‘and his consort spoiled, but which, in our dreams, we strive 
‘to regain. 

—— 


WHAT BECOMES OF YOUR TIME? 
[Kansas City Star.] 

There is an old story about a lounger in the book shop 
of Franklin’s printing establishment, who finally got down 
to business sufficiently to ask a clerk the vrive >f a book. 
The price was given as $1. The tounger thought it too 
much, and asked to see Mr. Franklin. When Franklin 
had been called from his work in another part of the 
building, and was asked the price of the book, he promptly 
wave it as $1.25. 


The unbusinesslike man protested in surprise, declaring 


that the book had just been offered him at $1. Franklin 
replied that he could have taken the lower price rather 
than leave his work 4or a few moments. But the man 
was persistent, and again asked the price of the book. “One 
dollar and fifty cents,” said Franklin coolly. The lounger 
protested further, but saw it was useless. And as he 
wanted the book, he paid the $1.50 and left the shop. Per- 
haps the thrifty Franklin had taught him something 
about the value of time. 

It could hardly be disputed that the biggest asset any 
person has is time. And it could hardly be denied, either, 
that the average individual is more wasteful of time than 
anything else at his command. 


———— 


“LOWER THE TAXES”—A TORY SLOGAN. 


Dear Mr. Winship: You have burnished your escutcheon 
again, in the little editorial on “Who Pay Taxes?” in the 
Journal for May 3. Keep it up. Of course the tories 
will call you a Bolshevik, but go to it; you are the one man 
in America who is in a position to press this inquiry effec- 
tively on the teachers, and through them on the voters. 

The heaviest tax-payer is the laboring man living in a 
two or three-room “cottage” (God save the mark!) with 
a family of children—the best crop that grows if properly 
cultivated. Some of the tax he pays is called rent, some 
of it middle man’s profit. 

There is in Milwaukee, as in other cities, a so-called Tax 
Payers’ League. Their aim is to “keep down taxes.” It 





is composed, not of tax payers, but of tax collectors— 
landlords, land speculators and other profiteers. A small 
fraction of the amount collected they turn over, under 
compulsion of law, for the maintenance of schools, streets, 
parks, fire and police protection, recreation centres, etc. 
and are allowed to keep the rest and grow rich. 

Big Business may always be counted on to oppose laws 
providing for a teachers’ retirement fund, free textbooks, 
restriction of employers in the matter of child labor and 
limiting the hours of women’s work in factories, work- 
men’s compensation for injury, etc. 

The tory who yimmer-yammers about high taxes ought 
to emigrate to central Africa where there are no taxes. 
Any one who will check over his tax receipt and with an 
open and honest mind compare it with his other expense 
bills will see that he gets more and better things for the 
money thus paid than for any of his other expenses. 

The taxes could be reduced to zero by taking out of 
modern life the things we pay for with public funds. We 
should then have no public schools, no fire or- police pro- 
tection, no streets or roads, no lighted cities, no bridges 
over the streams, no harbor improvement, no post offices, 
no health departments, no sewers, no garbage collection. 
But we should have the precious boon of “personal 
liberty”; each man could “do as he dam pleases”—spit on 
the sidewalk, disregard the speed limit, turn to the left, 
throw garbage in the street, run at large with contagious 
diseases, and sell or drink booze. 

If public funds are wisely and honestly expended, the 
higher the taxes the better; for in this way we make 4 
better country to live in. “But,” whines the tory, “public 
funds are not wisely expended—too much graft.” If so 
(and in some places it is so)then let him turn his guns 
against graft, and disseminate propaganda for clean gov- 
ernment, not against taxes. 

I am waiting with great interest to see what your “re- 
action” will be on Upton Sinclair’s “The Goose-Step.” 

S, Y. Gillan 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 11, 1923 i fi 
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Helpful Books for 


Superintendents and Teachers 




















BOSTON 
eae” 


| Riverside Textbooks in Education 


Edited by E. P. Cuppertey 


AverILL: Psychology for Normal Schools 
Ayres, WILL1AMS and Woop: Heathful Schools 


Bo.enivs: Teaching Literature in the Grammar 
Grades and High Schoo 


Briccs: The Junior High School 


CusserLey: History of Education 
CusperLey: Readings in the History of Educa- 
tion 


CusperLteY: Brief History of Education 
CussperRLEY: The Principal and His School 


CusBpErRLEY: Public Education in the 
States 


United 


CuspeRLEY: Public School Administration 
CusperLey: Rural Life and Education 
Freeman: Experimental Education 
Freeman: How Children Learn 


Freeman: The Psychology of the Common 
Branches 


Gesett: The Pre-School Child 

Hines: A Guide to Educational Measurements 
Hoac and Terman: Health Work in the Schools 
Incuis: Principles of Secondary Education 
Kenpatt and Myrick: The Elementary School 


Subjects. 

Vol. I. How to Teach the Fundamental 
Subjects. 

Vol. II. How to Teach the Special Sub- 
jects. 


Mowroe: Introduction to the Theory of Educa- 
tional Measurements 


Monroe: Measuring the Results of Teaching 


Monroe, DeVoss, and Kettry: Educational Tests 
and Measurements 


Nutt: Supervision of Instruction 

Perry: Discipline as a School Problem 

Rucc: Statistical Methods Applied to Education 
Sears: Classroom Organization and Control 
Snowatter: A Handbook for Rural School Officers 
Suitx: An Introduction to Educational Sociology 
Syeppen: Problems of Secondary Education 
Stove: Silent and Oral Reading 

Terman: The Hygiene of the School Child 
Terman: The Intelligence of School Children 
Terman: The Measurement of intelligence 


TeRMAN: Test Material for use with The Meas- 
urement of Intelligence 


Terman: Record Booklets. 
ages of 25 


TEeRMAN: Condensed Guide for the Binet-Simon 
Intelligence Tests 


Terman: Abbreviated Filing Record Cards 


Tuomas: The Teaching of English in the Sec- 
ondary School 


Tuomas: Training for Effective Study 


TraFton: The Teaching of Science in the Ele- 
mentary School 


Wavpte: Introduction to Child Psychology 
Woorter: Teaching in Rural Schools 


Sold only in pack- 





Recent Publications 
The Principal and His School 


By Ettwoop P. CuBBERLEY 
An analysis of the work of a principal or supervising princi- 
pal in the organization, administration, and supervision of 
instruction in an elementary school in a city, town, or county 
unit school system, or of a supervising principal for a small 
group of closely related elementary schools. The book re- 
veals the importance, opportunities, and possibilities of the 
elementary principalship, in relation not only to the school 


itself, but to the community. $2.40 
A Brief History of Education 
By Ettwoop P. CuBBERLEY 

An abridgment and condensation of The History of Educa- 


tion prepared to meet the needs of normal schools and col- 
leges which do not have the time to go into the subject in 
detail. 462 pages. 101 illustrations in text. 6 insert pages. 

$2.50 


An Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measurements 

By Water Scott Monroe 
‘An advanced textbook dealing with the fundamental theory 
of the construction, use, and interpretation of educational 
tests. This text will equip the superintendent, or student of 
education, to make critical studies of educational tests and to 
form intelligent judgments with reference to their useful- 
ness. $2.00 


A Guide te Educational Measurements 

By Haran C. HINES 
This book is the first to present in one volume introductions 
to the three closely related fields: Statistical Procedure, In- 
telligence Testing, and the Use of Educational Tests and 
Measurements covering both the elementary and the secon- 
dary school fields. It will help standardize a course of in- 
struction for those who are, or who expect to be engaged in 
using or administering standardized tests. $1.90 


Improving Schools by Standardized Tests 

By SAMUEL S. Brooks 
Superintendent Brooks describes in detail how a compre- 
hensive testing program was planned and carried out in the 
schools of his District, and how the results were put to 
practical use. This unique experiment affords a stimulating 
guide to the grading and progress of rural schools. $1.75 


The Pre-School Child 

By ArNotp GESELL, PH.D., M.D. 
In this volume Dr. Gesell gives a simple and interesting de- 
scription of what is now being done for the care of children 
of the pre-school age, and discusses constructively the im- 
portance of bringing this vital period under more socialized 
educational control. $1.90 


Vitalized Teaching 


By WILLIAM Cart RUEDIGER Ready in June 





Gradient, and other ‘‘tests’’ material. 





Educational Measurements 
Send for special circulars of our ‘‘measurements’”’ texts by TERMAN, Monrog, Rucc and Hines; also 
of the Peet-DEARBORN Progress Tests in Arithmetic, 





Connor's Muscular Movement Penmanship 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


SURVEY OF PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATION (Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association) 


The Survey appointed by the State Associa- 
tion to consider the educational needs of Penn- 
sylvania and to suggest remedies included Dr. 
John W. Withers of New York University. 
Frank Cody, superintendent of the schocls of 
Detroit, Dr. Thomas E. Johnson, state superin- 
tendent of instruction for Michigan, Dr. Payson 
Smith, state commissioner of education of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Miss Charl O. Williams, field 
secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The five problems discovered and_ their 
answers are tersely but effectively stated on 
the title page of the report. 

Problems 

1. Is our state program of education a good 
one and adequate to meet the needs of the 
state? Answer: Yes. 

2. Is our State Department of Public Instruc- 

tion properly organized and manned? 

Answer: Yes. 

Is our state program costing too much? 

Answer: No. 

4. Are we paying too much or too little for 
public education? Answer: We are paying 
too little. 

5. Can we aftord not to raise the money requi- 
site to carry out our state program of 
education? Answer: No, we cannot. 


oo 


— «——_ 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 
(Massachusetts Department of Education) 


Much attention is being given to the matter 
ef Ethics for Teachers throughout the country, 
and the State Department of Education of 
Massachusetts has just issued a very timely 
pamphlet on the subject. The discussion of 
the subject throughout the state both by 
teachers and superintendents has led to the 
conclusion that the place to stress the ethical 
side of the teaching profession is in the normal 
schooi before the pupils become so absorbed in 
planning programs and procuring and keeping 
positions that little attention is paid to the more 
spiritual side of teaching. 

This pamphlet has been prepared by a com- 
mittee of which Albert G. Eldridge of the Nerth 
Adams Normal School was chairman. The 
aims cf the teaching of ethics in normal schools 
are to prepare students for the training of chil- 
dren in right living; to stimulate the develop- 
ment of automatic habits of action, etc., in 
accordance with professioral ideals; to help 
in the creation of ideals of personality 
and procedure; and to teach the principles of 


professional conduct and their application 5 
that the future teacher may clearly distinguish 
right from wrong. a 
The various problems of ethics are treated 
in detail and type lessons are given illustrating 
the ethical instruction of children. It is a book 
which the teacher should keep on her desk for 
personal “ checking up” and suggestion. 


TEACHING IN THE SOCIAL CURRICULUM (Uni. 
versity of California High School) 


Miss Sarah M. Sturtevant makes an iriterest. 
ing study of the time spent by teachers in instruc. 
tion in student activities. No longer do we 
think of these activities as coming “ before” 
or “after” school but as having time and place 
in school hours and therefore being suitable 
subjects for the werking out of the regular 
curriculum of the school. Whether this en- 
riches the collective and individual lives of the 
students, cr whether it impoverishes both is 
due to jack of supervision or to difference in 
the quality of the teaching done by the faculty 
supervisor of each club, paper or party. 

Much expert teaching is done along these 
jines, but nowhere in any curriculum is any 
reference made to such instruction or to com- 
pensation therefor. Neverthelesss it is a very 
real nart of the teacher’s load. 

A questionnaire was sent out to 175 high 
schools and the data from nine typical city and 
rural high schools tabulated. The average 
time spent in extracurricular instruction varies 
from twenty-two minutes to one hour and 
forty minutes a day. Most of this time is in 
addition to regular instructional duty. A rela- 
tively small number of teachers is carrying the 
responsibility for the teaching done in_ those 
life activities in which students are so vitally 
interested and through which they learn s0 
rapidly. It is pertinent to ask if society should 
not put a premium upon the rare ability of 
social guidance by recognition of such service 
as of equal value with skill * other instruction 


— -————— 


ANTI-TOXIN TREATMENT FOR DIPHTHERIA 
(Northampton, Massachusetts) 


Three thousand children received free antr 
toxini treatment for prevention of diphtheria 
in the schools of Northampton, Mass., the past 
vear through the co-operation of local physt- 
cians, the board of health, and the school de 
partment. The apparent result has been that 
no inoculated children have contracted the dis 
easc, and the number of cases among children 
has been surprisingly small. 
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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 


ent as well. 
e 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 























When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome efiects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E-48 5-18 
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of its pupils. 


cial teacher knows. 


Quiet in the schoolroom is impor- 
tant—how important every commer- 


Remington Quiet 12 


HIS is the typewriter that every 
school needs for the instruction 


Every Remington quality — speed, 
durability, ease of operation, the ‘‘na- 
tural touch”— plus the incomparable 
quiet feature—all are contained in 
our latest product, the new Quiet 12. 





Quiet in the business office is equally 
important and the demand for it is 
great and growing. It pays every school 
to consider the demands of business 
in choosing its typewriter equipment. 


RY 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
374 Broadway New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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BOOK 


EASY STEPS IN READING. By Ida Coe and Louise 
Specht, assistant principals, New York City. Illustrated 
by Rhoda Chase. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Atlanta: American Book Company. 

Something ingeniously new in material, exquisitely and 
artistically beautiful in illumination, and every way fas- 
Cinating to little people is the latest candidate for profes- 
sional admiration. When one recalls the Primers of a 
few years ago, when there was nothing interesting, noth- 
ing attractive, nothing worth while in the “two letter” 
words: “Do I go? I do go. Do I go up? I do go up,” etc., 
and even the really cheery books of yesterday with a few 
colored pictures and the rest in black and _ white, 
“Easy Steps in Reading” with eighty-six most compelling 
pictures all full of life, full of human appeal, of child life 
appeal, none of which has any child seen in any other 
Primer or First Reader, is most appealing. 

If a class has every other First Reader and Supplemen- 
tary Reader this will be almost as indispensable as though 
it were the first get-away from “Am I in? I am in.” 

We confess to pitiful inability to give any adequate idea 
in black type of the variety of lessons and brilliancy of 
illustrations, but “Easy Steps in Reading” will need no 
commendation. One minute with the book will signify 
more in bringing orders than a page of description. 


DAUDET: LETTRES DE MON MOULIN. Edited, 
with direct-method exercises, notes and vocabulary, by 
Osmond T. Robert, B. és L., associate professor of 
French Language and Literature, Smith College. New 
York: D. C. Heath and.Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
xv + 184 pp. Price, 92 cents. 

This is an edition of eight of the “Lettres de Mon 
Moulin” of Alphonse Daudet, containing such tried and 
true favorites as “La Chévre de M. Seguin,” “La Mule du 
Pape,” “Le Secret de Maitre Cornille,” and “L’Elixir du 
Réverend Pére Gaucher.” Editor and publishers have 
combined to give this unimpeachable reading material for 
French classes an attractive dress: the stories are well- 
annotated, there is an accurate and adequate vocabulary, 
the illustrations are artistically first-rate, the printing is 
excellent. If one were to stop there, this little book 
would have nothing to distinguish it from a half-dozen to 
a dozen reliable French texts published by the same firm 
each year. In this case, however, there is a further at- 
traction: the unusual exercises provided by the editor. 
Professor Robert is one of the most original, most sen- 
sible, most thorough, and at the same time most enthus- 
iastic, French teachers of the country. All these qualities 
are shown in his exercises, which cover practically as much 
space as the text proper (about 60 pages each) and give 
practice—based on the text—in word-formation, synonyms 
and antonyms, conjugation, grammar, syntax, free and set 
composition, and conversation. Use is made of all the 
modern devices, such as substitutions, filling of blanks, 
reproduction and summarization from memory, etc. The 
originality of Professor Robert’s work lies in the fact that 
he has properly co-ordinated reading and grammar-com- 
position work, and has eliminated entirely the use of any 
other book save—occasionally—the dictionary. The inno- 
vation involved is an experiment that may have an im- 
portant effect upon modern language methods. We wish 
the book every success. 


June 14, 1923 


TABLE 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Selected and Edited by James Plaisted Webber, of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and Hanson Hart Webster. 
There are eighteen plays, with teaching and study 
equipment. Boston, New York and Chicago: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 320 pp. 

The Journal of Education has been promoting the use 
of-One-Act Plays in season and out of season, hence our 
special pleasure in receipt of this interesting and important 
collection. . 

The plays have been selected from 300 recommended by 
competent teachers in secondary schools throughout the 
country. The plays have been chosen with regard for tne 
interests of both boys and girls. One of the plays won 
the prize offered by the New York Federation oi 
Women's Clubs in 19J9, the first year of award. 

Among the authors represented are: Milne, the Quin- 
teros, Rostand, Knoblock, Drinkwater, Lady Gregory, 
Percival Wilde, Kreymborg and Stuart Walker. There 
are seven plays by American dramatists and seven by Eng- 
lish, and the other four represent France, Spain and Ire- 
land. 


The teaching and study equipment is a feature not dupli- % 


cated in any similar anthology. There are sections upon 
the Technique of Vocal Expression, Stage Deportment 
and Principles of Acting, and Play Production. There 
are also suggestions upon the writing of one-act plays in 
school, and annotated reference lists of a practicable sort 
No similar anthology is so definitely addressed to boys and 
girls of high school age. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL THEORY. By James 
P. Lichtenberger, Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania. 
Cloth. 482 pp. (6 by 9). New York: The Century 
Company. 

Dr. Lichtenberger has produced a really great work, a 
remarkable book, and it comes at a time when it is really 
needed, when scholars need to blend the masters of the 
centuries with the thinkers of the day. 

Here is an author who reverences Plato and Aristotle 
without failing to appreciate the noble service rendered 
by Comte and Darwin, Herbert Spencer and Lester F. 
Ward; who can adore the Greek masters and admire the 
contributions of Italy and France, England and America. 

It is interesting to find a writer who  reverences the 
great masters, writing appreciatively of John Fiske and 
his application of Darwinism to human society, of Benja- 
min Kidd and his elucidation of the development of civiliza- 
tion in “Social Evolution,” which in 1894 raised him from 
obscurity to international fame. 

The treatment of the theories of Karl Marx is conserva- 
tive and devoid of prejudice. He considers the work of 
Karl Marx as a parallel of the achievements of Charles 
Darwin, who was contemporary with him. Darwin ex- 
plored the laws of organic evolution and Karl Marx ex- 
plored the laws of social evolution. Karl Marx’s master- 
piece was “Capital,” the “Bible of Socialism.” 

Every student of public affairs should know the conten- 
tion of Karl Marx and there is no way to do this as wisely 
as through such a treatment as this when he takes his place 
in the line of forward looking men from Plato and Aris- 
totle to Comte, Spencer and Lester F. Ward, to Edward 
A. Ross, F. H. Giddings and A. W. Small. 

Personally we are much indebted to the “Development +f 
Social Theory” for the privilege, the luxury of re- 
viewing the life and influence of Niccolo Machiavelli, 
Luther and Calvin, Rousseau and Montesquieu, but more 
especially of Comte and Spencer. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


y= cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 








Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. e U. Protection re- 
| mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
| the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T, C. U.” 





DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
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Dr. WINSHIP? Savs: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 


‘s‘Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 


demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental whether you win or jose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 


loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you r. te 
< rophe you a in 1 ° 
Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon .if you do you are in ‘luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 
Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
| booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 


then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4417.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 


whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


BMBTOMD cc cccccccccccccccccccsvosceses 





(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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THE GOOSE STEP. By Upton Sinclair. Cloth. 
pp. Published by the author, Pasadena, California. 
Upton Sinclair is the extreme of the extremists. He 

never thinks as people in general think, never writes as 
even other extremists write, which largely accounts for 
the exceptional success of a score of books in a score ot 
years. He is idolized by a very considerable class of peo- 
ple. In these twenty years he seems to have grown more 
and more extreme. Oi course we are not in any position 
to judge of his influence upon his followers, but from the 
standpoint of an onlooker we think the influence of this 
book will be inconsequential for good or ill, because there 
is nothing in it that was not to have been expected, except 
that it is more. specific, more personal, more extreme than 
he or any of his associates have been. So far as influence, 
good or bad, is concerned we think he is the wrong man 
to broadcast such statements, that this is the wrong time, 
and the statements are made in the wrong way. 

Ii we read the signs of the times aright, and we have 
had some experience in watching the signs of the times, 
the public very generally is vastly more afraid the universi- 
ties are plunging into liberalism too fast than that they are 
curbing liberalism too much, so that Upton Sinclair’s de- 
sire to increase the speed of the plunge into liberalism 
and to make the plunge deeper is likely to intensify the 
pressure on the retarder rather than on the accelerator. 

We think the reactionaries are really rejoicing that Up- 
ton Sinclair has gone to such lengths in his characteriza- 
1 


iberal minded professor at a disadvan- 


tions of institutions and caricature of individuals that it 








puts the ordinary | 
tage and nullifies |! 
the atmosphere. 


lis influence. Everything depends upon 


1999 1 


In January, 1925, we were in Aroostook County, Maine, 


in a snow storm, and every one was. gritting his teeth 





with dogged purpose to grin and bear it. We _ were in 





Aroostook County in a snow storm again in late March, 
1923, and every one was smiling, “It won't last long. The 
sun will take it off now.’ 

So there was a time when very mild affairs with Beard 
and Cattell looked desperate, but now a thousand times 
worse things written by Upton Sinclair will be treated as 
a bit of pleasantry. 

In “The Goose-Step” Upton Sinclair has simply said in 
his own peculiarly brilliant, dare-devil way what we all 
heard whispered some time ago, but which has practically 
become a fadeaway. 

Remedies for summer complaint have a way of saying: 
“If three doses do not have the desired effect take a dose 
of castor oil.” It may be that the time had come for : 
dose of Upton Sinclair's castor oil treatment. He is cer- 
tainly trying a heavy dose. 


GOVERNMENT OF ILLINOIS. By Walter F. Dodd 
and Sue Hutchinson. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. Cloth. 480 pp. 
Valuable as “The Government of Illinois” is to all chil- 

dren and other residents of Illinois it is no less valuable to 

residents of other states because of the clear statemeut 
regarding all government functions., 

For instance, we have never seen available for school 
use or general reading so definite a statement of the gov- 
rnments under which every one in Illinois lives, and there 
are much the same governments for citizens of other 
states. National Government, State Government, County 

Government, City or Town Governments, Road Districts, 

Forest Preserves, Sanitary and Drainage Districts, School 

Townships and School Districts, Park Districts. 

The book treats of the citizen’s relation to each of these 
governments. The authors have skilfully presented every 
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June 
desired fact in eighteen chapters, in which every signih- 
ignificance of every — 





cant detail is worked out such as the s 
phase of the Federal Government's activity within a state 
such as the election of United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, the Electoral College, Nominat- 
ing Presidential Candidates, the Primary Law in the elec- 
tion of United States Senators, Federal Courts of various 
kinds—Court of Appeal, District Courts, United States 
Supreme Court, Postal Laws, Internal Revenue Tax, Fed- 





eral meat inspection, Domestic Commerce, Sanitation, Na- 
ional Guard, Federal Subsidies. 
There are five maps, unusually valuable classified Table 


EST! 


of Contents and elaborate Index. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Government of North Dakota and the Nation.” By 
Clyde L. Young.—‘“New Shorthand Dictation Exercise 
Isaac Pitman Edit —‘‘New Shorthand Dictation Ex- 
ercises, Graham tion.”"—"“New Shorthand Dictation 















Exercises, Munson Editicn.’’—‘*New Shorthand Dictation SP 
Exercises, Gregg Scition.”—"“New Shorthand Dictation 
Exercises, Benn Pitman Edition.”—“New Shorthand Dic- —— 


tation Exercises,” edition without shorthand 
—By Edward H. Eldrid —“American Poems, 177 
By Augustus White Long.—"“A French Gram! I 
William Eric Morrison and Jean Ch. Gauthier 
Pre i *" By Albert A. Meras B. 
“<a ual Story Hour Reaéci 
E Hartwell.—"E: 


















By and Louise Specht. 
3 2 S. Chapin anc Ce 
Tr Sducation 









merican Edu 






By 


School 














Gord 
By R 
pany. 
“Toryvism n the Ar in College Governmer B 
trick. Price ce Ann <Ar r, M gan ‘ 
zeaf Supplementary Typewriting Exercises.” 
McKee. New York: Isaac Pitn 1 & Sons. 
in the Speaking and Writing of English 
Primary Grades.” ‘Lessons in the Speaking \Writ- 


Grades. “Less 
Upper ¢ 
and Edith 


ing of English. Intermediat 
Speaking and Writing of Ex 
John Mathews Manly, Eliza R. 





Ens . 
1 ' 








New York: D. C. Heath & Con y. equip 
“How We Resist Disease.” By Jea ‘st.— comir 
“Modern and Contemporary European ’ By $C 
Harry Grant Plum and Gilbert Gi@diz nin. aa 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. ville’: 
“Shakespearean Oracles.” By Beza Boynton NKaiser. estab 
Boston: F. W. Faxon Compan: oT ea 
“Dear Robinson.” By Edward Ransom Johnstone, Vine- scho 
land, New Jersey. gress 
“New Guide to Reference Books.” By Isadore Gilbert the | 
Mudge. Chicago: American Library Association. 
“Shakesperian Synopses.” By J. Walker McSpadden. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. , Br 
“Toy Craft.” By Leon H. Baxter. Price, $1,30. Mil- i‘. 
waukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company. $150 
and 
——— nent 











Oculists and_ Physicians T: 
HAVE Sct, Sims: szustoasteprises | t 
@S. many years before it W é 
wanes y offered as a Domestic Eye the 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 


and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes = 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's Eyes N 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your tion 





. . : ite 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested wr 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


LDEN 


IT’S AT THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR THAT THE 
BOOKS ARE IN GREATEST NEED OF PROTECTION 


HOLDEM BOOK COVERS crest ara proczcce Sort tee test day ot oneat 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


BOOK COVERS 


ARE STRONG 
WHEN THE BOOK IS WEAK 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 











EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be. signed to secure insertion. 


Union N. Betheil has been president 
f the Montclair, N. J., city board of 





3 4 L = 1 — 
education during the years when 
the schools ot Montclair have 

ttai national distinction, and be- 





cause of their superiority the superin- 
tendent, Don C. Bliss, has been elected 
president of the State Normal School 
at Trenton. 





— 


Hereaiter the president of Chicago 

need not be a_ Baptist 

the Board of Trustees 

Baptists, instead of two- 

formerly was required. The 

{ Trustees will be increased te 
members. 








Ex-Congressman L. D. Apsley of 
Hudson, Mass., has given that city 
100 acres on which a quarter of a 
million high school building will be 
erected. 





Somerville, Mass., board of educa- 
tion has refused to discriminate 
against women teachers because they 
are married. The city will be fully 
equipped with junior high schools this 
coming year. Superintendent Charles 
S. Clark is responsible for Somer- 
ville’s leadership in New England in 
establishing first-class junior high 
schools. The city has long had pro- 
gressive and courageous members oi 
the board of education. 

Bradford Academy, Haverhill, 
Mass., is raising $500,000, of which 
$150,000 will be used for present needs 
and $350,000 will constitute a perma- 
nent endowment fund. 


The schools of France observed the 
American Memorial Day this year for 
the first time. 


North Carolina is enjoying educa- 
tional peace and, considering the time, 
educational prosperity. There are no 
important changes in city superinten- 
ents. Re-elections are as natural as 
eee What a fine report to 





: ; : : : : a 1h a 
Miss Annie W. Goodrich, director Charles \V. Farr, th nior Country 
of the Henry Street Visiting Nurse Life Director oi ounty : 
Service, and assistant protessor of 0is, Edward J. Tobin, county super- 
nursing at Teachers College, Colum- ‘™tendent, is a prize promo 


bia, has been appointed dean of the | service. 
new School of Nursing at Yale Uni- 
versity. Commenting on the appoint- 
ment President Angell said: “It 
would have been impossible to find 







= 

successtul 
Fairs, with 
unity exhi 






















one more competent to undertak 

the dithcult work of organiz the 

new institution. Miss Goodrich’s ex The Hancock School, Bos 
traordinary breadth experience, her recently celebrated its one-hu: 





ot 
ty of outlook, and her admit: anniversary. 
tive capacities will be of the gre 


value to the university in this new anc 








interesting enterprise.” r 
< g demonstrat 
Twenty-two states now require school ‘work enlivened’ by 
physical examination of every child exercises in which the Italian 
applying for an employment certificate. are most skilful. 
2 ; 





EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America, 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
oressioOn whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees 
eranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 








THE ARLO PLAN 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Dear Mr. Cobb: 
Please send me six of the little booklets, THE ARLO PLAN, I 
wish to give them to teachers using the books. 
CLEMATIS and ARLO are the favorite books in the third and 
fourth grades. We also use ANITA in the fifth and sixth grades. 
Signed, Mrs, J. A, Robirson, Primary Superviscr, 
Durham, N. C. 
CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
PATHWAYS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
for 6th or 7th grades Upper first and second grades 
By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bld, Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Soston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New fora, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave, 


Portiand, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. sirmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


‘Established 1890. 





- THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


, 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 








Gastonia, North Carolina, has a 
most wide-awake school system, from 
Superintendent W. F. Grier through 
the entire corps and the Gazette is 
one of the most devoted-to-education 
local papers we know. 


On June 13. Boston automobile 
owners, commercial and private, took 
3,800 crippled and invalid children for 
a day’s outing at the famous Nan- 
tasket Beach resort. 


Springfield, Illinois, has had an up- 
theaval in the supervisory force almost 
‘without precedent. 





April 19 is the anniversary of the 
battle of San Jacinto, Texas, as well 
as of the Battle of Lexington. 


Georgia Alexander, principal, In- 
dianapolis, is not only one of the ablest 
elementary school leaders, locally 
and nationally, but she is probably the 
author of more largely used elemen- 
tary school textbooks than any other 
woman principal in the United States. 
She is a noble leader in community 
affairs in her city and state, and has 
functioned prominently in the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Professor J. E. Kirkpatrick of the 
University of Michigan has revealed 
many features of “Toryism the Ameri- 
can College Government.” He is to 
expand his 4,500-words booklet into 
a real treatise on the trail of Toryism 
over the evolution of college govern- 
ment of 300 years. 
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Leo B. Baisden, principal of High 
School, Everett, Washington, is mak. 
ing the most important study of an 
one we know of the major factors 
which determine the efficiency of a 
elementary school. He began with q 
questionnaire to which _ thirty-seye, 
eiementary school principals replied, 
All but five placed quality of teaching 
first. All but one of these measured 
the quality of the teaching by city. 
wide tests. All but seven _ placed 
emphasis upon ability to handle their 
own problems of discipline, ete 
Many estimated the work in the ele. 
mentary school by the first year’ 
work in the high school. Many had 
high value of social community ger. 
vice of the school. 





Leonard Power, frincipal, Frankl, 
School, Port Arthur, Texas, one oj 
the foremost leaders in the organiza. 
tion of “Elementary School | 
pals N. E. A.,” makes some grea 
demonstration each year. His latest 
was a study of “Why Pupils Miss 
Grades.” He studied all causes of 
repeating a grade. The chief causes 
were: “Habitual indolence,” “irregular 
attendance,” “previous unwise promo- 
tion,” “overdifficulty of the course” 
“defective mentality,” “immaturity,” 
and “improper classification.” 


Princi- 





State Commissioner Payson Smith 
of Massachusetts has made more im- 
portant transformations in state edu- 
cation functioning in the last three 
years than had been achieved in the 
twenty preceding years. He has 
created a real State Department oi 
Education that actually functions as a 
state department. 

















JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


September, 1923-June, 1924 
WILL HAVE A SERIES OF ARTICLES 


FORTY PIONEERS IN EDUCATION 


Classified as follows : — 


PIONEERS WITH HIGH PREPOTENCY 
PIONEERS OF TOMORROW 
EARLY PIONEERS 
PIONEER BUILDERS 
MODERN PIONEERS 


Nothing approaching this series of articles in THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, be- 
ginning September, 1923, has ever been offered by any magazine. 


Subscription $3.00 a Year 
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F. M. Underwood, Rose Fanning 

School, St. Louis, is an ardent cham- 
pion of supervision as both a science 
and an art, and he stated his _ cree: 
effectively at the State Association of 
Missouri last November. 





Meetings te be Held 


JUNE. 


26-July 6: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 
JULY, 

1-8: Consultation Conference, Na- 
tional Reform Association, Win- 
ona Lake, Ind. 

July 30-August 3: Annual meeting 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, University of Chicago. 


AUGUST. 


6-10: Superintendents’ Week, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


27-31: International Congress of 
High School Professors, Prague 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


OCTOBER. 

16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
Junction. 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver. Colo. 


NOVEMBER. 
2-3: Pennsylvania AssdOciation of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

DECEMBER. 
26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 


sociation, Philadelphia. 


WANTED 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 
THE BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


places many teachers during June, July and August. 
for registration blanks and particulars. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 

EACHER A NCY best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 

est salaries If de- 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Serving of promotion, 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
: s Send for new book- 
Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as a 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 


MERICAN : :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIG 
superior Professors, Principals, nS Tutors asd 
Governesses, for every -_emaee of instruction; recommends good School 
to parents. on or 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Unien Square, New York. 


* s* 





Write us 














38TH YEAR 








recommends teachers and has fibied hun: 


Kelloge's Agency 3 's-5:5 


eacher forany desi or kiée 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ suverior agency for 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 3! Union Square, New York 
308 FIFTH AVENUE Cor People. We 
Between 34th and S6th Streets CSiSter only reliable 


New York City candidates. Services 


Established 1856 Also Union Building free to school officials. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 











Position in Normal Schcol The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “yvonne” 


DEGREE GRADUATE 


Box 7, c/o Journal of Education 
TO RENT 


In San Francisco by day, week or 
month, a very pleasant apartment 
of three rooms. Fifteen minutes 
from town, elevator, excellent ser- 
vice. Apply to MISS EDITH GILES, 
2211 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


The Summer School 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Mass. 
July 2-August 10, 1923 


ae, History, Educational Psychol- 
F ociology; English, Dramatics; 
tench, Spanish, German 

Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 


Two Courses, $30 
Write for Catalogue 








WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Arehitect ané Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT Lous MISSOURI 








Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach< 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in al] parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WW. O. PRATT, Manacer 


The Parker ‘scency 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 





Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all] the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WH@ ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WAYLAND BAILEY, Seoy. 











eS NE TSI a tans IR Sree 
WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country 
TEACHERS? | ¢ Beacon St. . - ~ Boston, Mase. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Dietamee Telephone Manager. 
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THE STORY OF 
MANKIND 


School Edition 


by 


HeENpRIK WILLEM Van Loon 


‘From a perusal of the volume one gets a vivid impres- 
sion of all the most important happenings in the world since 
the earliest dawn up to our complex life of today. It is an 
enthralling story, of which no one should be ignorant.”’ 


“It makes history read with charm and fascination.’ 


“It is well written in simple language, embellished with 
many pictures and so concise that it places no great tax 
on the student.”’ 


That “The Story of Mankind” was the most 
important children’s book published in 1921 was the 
verdict of members of the Children’s Librarian’s 
Section of the American Library Association. Out 
of two hundred twelve ballots received by the chair- 
man of that section, one hundred sixty-three were for 
this book; and no other book received more than 
twenty-two votes. In accordance with this vote, the 
Children’s Librarian’s Section at Detroit awarded the 
John Newberry Medal to Mr. Van Loon. 


477 pages Price $2.20 Profusely illustrated 
Write for descriptive circular 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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